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on the rocks... 
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or straight 


Seagram's 
is a superbly light 


and finer-tasting drink. 





A distinguished brand produced by SEAGRAM DISTILLERS 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST DISTILLER 
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All over the world more people smoke Rothmans 
than any other King Size Virginia. For smoothness and 
satisfaction no other cigarette offers you, 
try Rothmans King Size and you'll agree: Rothmans 
King Size really satisfies. Rothmans extra length, 
finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy give 


you true King Size flavour. Have a real 
King Size cigarette — have a Rothmans King Size. 


Rothmans 
Hing oize | 
really satisfies 
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Sony 9 inch television: 

Everybody thinks the most amazing 
thing about it is its size. 

Everybody is wrong. 





Our Micro television set only weighs 8 
pounds. That's quite unusual. And delightful. 
But it’s not so amazing. 

The really amazing thing about our little 
portable is the fact that it performs better 
than much bigger sets. Because it contains 
highly specialized parts that no other set 
has, no matter how big that other set may be. 

Our picture is sharperthan other pictures 
because we replaced 3 ordinary transis- 
tors with Sony epitaxial transistors. And our 


set will last longer with less trouble because 
these transistors are designed to work 
much harder than they will ever have to. 

And the quality of our picture and sound 
remains high, even when you move away 
from the television station. Because our set — 
contains a Sony system called Pulsed Auto- 
matic Gain Control. And the same system 
keeps the picture steady, even if you run an 
electric appliance nearby. Or even if you 
play the set in a moving car. 

Actually, the hardest thing about making 
the Sony Micro-television was squeezing 
all those highly specialized parts into that 
tiny space. When you look at it that way, 
the most amazing thing about it is its size. 


Everybody is right. SONY 
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Why this KLM captain in Amsterdam 
is impersonating a radar operator in New York 


Because he’s helping the trainee 
pilot next door plot a course in 
thick fog over John F. Kennedy 
International. 

How can the trainee be over New 
York and in Amsterdam at the 
same time? 

By sitting at the navigator’s table 
on the flight deck of one of 
KLM’s million-dollar flight simu- 
lators. 

These are electronic devices 
which give a fantastically real- 
istic reproduction of weather 
conditions, navigation signals and 
radar beacons along any route 
in the world. 
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ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


So why is the pilot being trained 
as a navigator? 

Because every pilot must serve 
nine months as a navigator before 
he’s allowed to take over the 
controls as a co-pilot. 

After 12 years hard work, if he’s 
good enough, he might become 
the captain of a DC-8. 

That’s one of the reasons why 
the collective experience of the 
flight crew aboard a KLM DC-8 
averages about 76 years. 

KLM is careful. That's why 
so many experienced travellers 
believe that KLM is the most 


reliable airline in the world. 










Brussels, Grand’Place,Crossroad of modern Europe 


NO 
PHILIPS 
EMBLEM 
HERE... 





Brussels and six factories in: Hasselt, Turnhout, 
Louvain, Lommel, Tessenderloo and_ Bierges. 
Belgians need only a few words to express their 
confidence in the many and varied Philips products 
for their homes and for professional uses. They say: 


... but in every part of Belgium you'll find the well- 
known yellow Philips emblem, along busy roads, on 
thousands of shops, on giant trucks and on some 
of the most modern factories in the country. The 
Belgian Philips organization has its head office in 


In French ;: “Philips, c’est plus sir!” In Flemish : “Philips, steeds betrouwbaar!” 


LETTERS to THE EDITORS 
SOME COMPLIMENTS, SOME CONDEMNATIONS 


THE WARREN REPORT 


Sirs: 

With reference to the Warren Report 
(Lire International, Oct. 19). The 
American people are entitled to believe 
what they like. As far as Europeans are 
concerned, however, the whole thing 
stinks. 

We still believe that John F. Kenne- 
dy was murdered by the hirelings of 
American Big Business. 


DANIEL CUNNINGHAM 
Belfast, Northern Ireland 


Sirs: 


Thank you for the excellent report 
on the Kennedy case. 


ELISABETH SLAVKOFF 
Vienna, Austria 


JAPAN'S YOUNG REBELS 


Sirs: 

First may I congratulate you on the 
production of a first-class magazine. 
Rarely do I miss an opportunity to read 
it and rarely do I read an article that I 
do not enjoy. 

Second, may I add that, in spite of 
my first point, I found Mr. Yamaka- 
wa’s article ‘‘The Talisman’’ (Lire In- 
ternational, Oct. 19) most odd and 
very complicated. Having read most 
sentences twice in order to comprehend 
them I did not know whether to laugh 
or cry! So much, in fact, was I at a loss 


Gourmet's “oman 


Meeainiry 


guide to nce 


CHERRY 
HEERING 


its the difference between 
ferctelivsucceetsucebtaeretcs 


to the point of the story that in the end 
I gave up trying and continued with 
the rest of the magazine. Is this a 
typical Japanese fictional story or just 
a ‘‘flash in the pan’’? 

Thank you very much for a most 
enterprising magazine. 


GEORGE REASON 
Framlingham College 
Framlingham, England 


ASIA'S VACATIONLAND 


Sirs: 


Your double issue featuring Asia’s 
Vacationland fascinated yet disap- 
pointed me. Why? Well, there was not 
even a picture or paragraph on Korea 
or the Philippines. Only four pages 
were devoted to Hong Kong, hardly 
enough to even cover one square mile 
of the fascinating city. 

I have been a resident of the Repub- 
lic of Korea for almost four years, serv- 
ing with U.S. Forces, and am well 
acquainted with the tourist attractions 
in that developing land. The roads 
may be bad, but there is much to see. 
An ancient city with a history dating 
back to 200 A.D., a Buddhist temple 
containing religious script written 800 
years ago. Korea also has comfortable 
hotels for the demanding tourist ac- 
customed to style. 

Last but not least, why so much space 
to Hiroshige’s prints, describing a Ja- 


pan the tourist will never see? Better 
yet to visit Korea, where the village 
elder still sallies forth, clad in tradi- 
tional white and wearing the horse- 
hair, conical hat, as the custom has 
been for 2,000 years. 
W. B. SIGWORTH 

APO, San Francisco, California 


THE TOKAIDO ROAD 


Sirs: 

The colorful paintings of the Tokai- 
do Road are a fascinating experience 
for those who do not know Japanese 
art. 

ADAIL’J. LirA 
Brusque, Brazil 


LIFE ITSELF 


Sirs: 

I hoped to find in Lire a wholesome 
journal for my young people, for 
school libraries, etc. 

To my disappointment I can see al- 
most every recent issue ruined by a lit- 
tle pornography. This little degrading 
matter makes the lot objectionable. 

I can no longer subscribe to LIFE; 
I can’t recommend it to anybody. 

FATHER J. A. DLUGAJ 
Townsville, Australia 


Sirs: 
I have eight children between the 
ages of four and 17. Lire is absolutely 


not a family magazine. I object strong- 
ly to the issue concerning homosexuali- 
ty. The sometimes beautiful illustra- 
tions are not sufficient, according to 
my views. LIFE is to enter my home 
no more. 


M. BAERT 
Brussels, Belgium 


Sirs: 


My congratulations for your issue 
of October Sth which was excellent and 
as far as I find one of the best of the 
last months. 

Why? I found three high lights, viz., 

The Big Money Writers, 
Part II of Red China Report, 
A Home under the Sea. 

Again, many thanks. 


R. TH. CORDESIUS 
The Hague, Netherlands 
Sirs: 

For about five months I’ve been 
reading Lire International, and I must 
say that your magazine is . . . won- 
derful! 

There’s no article which I find unin- 
teresting, and the beautiful photos are 
impressive... . 

It’s the very great magazine of hu- 
man experience. 

May Lire International continue 
successfully! 


JOHNNY BRAUN 
Pétange, Luxembourg 
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G JUBILEE: Pour ‘/ oz. of 


Denmark’s. Liqueur Delight over vanilla ice 
cream. Top with Bing cherry. 


CHERRY HEERING FRAPPE: Pour 2 oz. 
Cherry Heering Liqueur over shaved ice in a 
cocktail glass. Serve with short straws. 
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KING PETER COCKTAIL: To an Old-Fash- 
ioned glass with ice add: 3/4 oz. Cherry Heering 
and juice of ‘/s lime. Fill with tonic water. Stir. 


_ FRUIT DELICE: Prepare your favorite fruit 
cup recipe. Chill. Spoon into dessert cups. 
Top each portion with '/2 oz. of Cherry Heering. 


YOURS FREE! ENCHANTING 28 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, “ENTERTAIN DIFFERENTLY IN THE 
DANISH MANNER”* WRITE: DEPT. L-6, PETER F. HEERING, OVERG. NV 11, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
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Four speed transmission! 
All-aluminum engine! 
Short 4.3 meter turning radius! 
Independent front suspension! 
Sports car? 








Kind of. 


Certainly the new Mazda 800 
Estate is a station wagon. But 
from the way it handles, a better 
description would be “sports 
wagon”. 

Like sports cars, it has four 
speeds forward —all synchro- 
meshed so that you can shift 
into any lower gear without 


driving in traffic a positive joy. 
The double wishbone front sus- 
pension and progressive leaf 
springs in the rear give a ride 
that is stable and smooth, but 
never mushy. 

Like any good wagon, the 
Estate has a lot of space inside. 
A family of five fits comfortably. 
Or fold the back seat down to 
accommodate a bulky 400 kilo 
(880 lb.) load. Interiors are cheer- 
ful without being gaudy, and 
the tough vinyl coverings sponge 
clean after any dirty work. 

Since it’s a Mazda, the Estate 
is built according to the Mazda 
ideal of sane and sensible trans- 
portation at the least possible 
cost. We left off unneeded over- 
hang and fuel-wasting excess 
ops 42 hp in 800 cc’s displace- weight. We put in everything 
ment,which is a power-rating that is important for durability 
higher than any but the finest and comfort. We're awfully 
sports cars. proud of the Mazda 800 Estate 

A turning radius of 4.3 me- and hope you will try it out soon 
ters(14.1 feet)gives the Estate a at the Mazda dealer nearest you. 
degree of agility you would nev- Made by TOYO KOGYO, 
er.expect in a wagon. It makes Hiroshima, Japan 


MAZDA 800 ESTATE 


With a turning radius 
of 4.3 meters (14.1 
feet) the Estate is 
the most maneuver- 
able wagon you can 
buy. 





double-clutching. The remark- 
able all-aluminum engine devel- 
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Panama (1 vr, B 4,50; 3 yrs, B 10,50; 5 yrs, B 13,00), c/o 
First National City Bank, P.O. Box 555, Panama 
Paraguay (1 yr, G 775; 3 yrs, G 1625; 5 yrs, G 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Chile esq. Pte. Franco, Asunci6n 
Peru (1 vr, S/ 120; 3 yrs, S/ 280: 5 yrs, S/ 390), c/o First 
National City Bank, Ave. Nicol4s de Piérola 1062, Lima 
Philippines (1 yr, 21.85 pesos; 3 yrs, 49.40 pesos; 5 yrs, 
3550 pesos), c/o First National City Bank, Calle Juan Luna, 
ania 
Portugal & Poss. (1 yr, Esc 170; 3 yrs, Esc 370; 5 yrs, Esc 
520), c/o Banco Espirito Santo e Comercial, P.O. Box 2105, Lisboa 
The Rhodesias & Malawi (1 yr, 45/-; 3 vrs, 104/-: 5 
vrs, 130/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 1778, 
Bulawayo, So. Rhodesia 
Saudi Arabia (1 yr, SR 28.25; 3 yrs, SR 65.25; 5 yrs, SR 97.50), 
c/o Arab Bank Ltd., Al-Khobar 
Sierra Leone (1 yr, 4.50 Leones; 3 yrs, 10.40 Leones; 5 yrs, 
13.00 Leones), c/o Bank of West Africa, Oxford Street, Freetown 
South Africa & Adiacent Territories (1 yr, R4.50; 
3 yrs, R10.40; 5 yrs, R13.00), c/o South African Bank of Athens 
Ltd., 103 Fox Street, Johannesburg 
Spain & Poss. (1 yr, Pta.360; 3 yrs, Pta.780; 5 yrs, Pta.1105), 
c/o Banco de Santander, Alcalé 37, Madrid 4 
Sudan (1 vr, Pi 220; 3 yrs, Pi 500; 5 yrs, Pi 650), c/o Credit 
Lyonnais, P.O. Box 466, Khartoum 
Surinam (1 yr, Sf 11,50; 3 yrs, Sf 25,00; 5 yrs, Sf 39,00), 
c/o De Surinaamsche Bank N.V., Paramaribo 
Sweden (1 yr, Kr. 31; 3 vrs, Kr. 67: 5 yrs, Kr. 107.25), c/o 
Stockholms Enskilda Bank, Stockholm 16 
Switzerland (1 vr, Fr. 26; 3 yrs, Fr. 56; 5 yrs, Fr. 81.25), c/o 
Credit Suisse, Zurich 
Syria (1 vr, S.£. 25; 3 vrs, S.£. 58; 5 yrs, S.£. 78), c/o Arab 
forld Bank No. 1, P.O. Box 2231, Damascus, S.A.R. 
Taiwan (1 yr, NT$ 230; 3 yrs. NT$ 520; 5 yrs, NT$ 715), c/o 
Bank of Taiwan, Chungking Road South, Taipei 
Tanganyika (1 yr, 45/-: 3 yrs. 104/-; 5 vrs, 130/-), c/o Na- 
tional and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 9002, Dar-es-Salaam 
Thailand (1 yr, B129; 3 yrs, B293; 5 yrs, B390), c/o Bank of 
America, NT & SA, P.O. Box 158, Bangkok 
Trinidad and West Indies (1 yr, BWI$10.50;3 vrs, BWI$24.50; 
5 yrs BWI$32.50), c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Port of Spain 
Trucial States (1 yr, Rs. 28: 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 97.50), 
c/o all branches of the British Bank of the Middle East 
Tunisia (1_yr, TD 3.020; 3 yrs, TD 6.825; 5 yrs, TD 11.700), 
c/o Société Tunisienne de Banque, 1 Av. H. Thameur, Tunis 
Turkey (1 vr, TL 63.00; 3 yrs, TL 145.00; 5 vrs, TL 180.50), c/o 
French American, Istiklal Caddesi No. 513, Bevoglu, Istanbul 
Uganda (1 vr. 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank Ltd., P.O. Box 331, Kampala 
Uruquay (1 vr, Ur$ 120; 3 vrs, Ur$ 260; 5 yrs, Ur$ 325), c/o 
First National City Bank, Edificio Artigas, Rinc6n 493, Montevideo 
Venezuela (1 vr, Bs 21; 3 yrs, Bs 48; 5 yrs, Bs 65), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carmelitas a Altagracia, Caracas 
Zanzibar (1 vr, 45/-: 3 yrs, 104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlays Bank, Ltd., P.O. Box 158, Zanzibar 
Elsewhere (1 yr, U.S. $6: 3 vrs, U.S. $13; 5 vrs, U.S $19.50), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 5 Ottho Heldring- 
straat, Amsterdam -18, Netherlands 
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LIFE International is published by TIME-LIFE In- 
ternational(Nederland) N.V.,5 Ottho Heldringstraat, 
Amsterdam 18, Netherlands, a subsidiary of TIME 
Inc. which with its subsidiaries also publishes 
TIME, LIFE, the International editions of TIME and 
LIFE, FORTUNE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Chairman 
of the Board, Andrew Heiskell; Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Roy E.Larsen; Chairman, Finance 
Committee, Charles L. Stillman; President, James 
A. Linen; Executive Vice President and Treasurer, 
D. W. Brumbaugh; Vice President and Secretary, 
Bernard Barnes; Vice President and Assistant to 
the President, Arnold W. Carlson; Vice Presidents, 


Bernhard M. Auer, Edgar R. Baker, Clay Buckhout, 
R. M. Buckley, John L. Hallenbeck, Jerome S. Hardy, 
Henry Luce III, Arthur R. Murphy, Ralph D. Paine, 
Jr., P. |. Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr., James R. 
Shepley; Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, 
John F. Harvey; Assistant Comptroller and As- 
sistant Secretary, Charles L. Gleason, Jr.; Assistant 
Treasurers, W. G. Davis, Evan S. Ingels, Richard B. 
McKeough. 


Address all editorial correspondence to: LIFE 
International, Time and Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, U.S.A. 





SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


When writing about your LIFE 
subscription please include the 
address label from a recent issue, 
to insure prompt service. Send ATTACH 
subscription correspondence by 
AIRMAIL to: LABEL 


HERE 


LIFE International 
5 Ottho Heldringstraat 
Amsterdam 18, Netherlands 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If you’re one of the many thousands of 
LIFE subscribers who will move this year, 
please notify us by AIR MAIL, SIX WEEKS 
BEFORE moving to your new address— 


TEN WEEKS if you live in Asia or South 
Pacific. Use this form, attach your present 
magazine address label and print your 
new address. (We cannot make changes 
unless we know your old as well as your 
new address.) 





name 








NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 


To enter a subscription to LIFE cit 

y 
International in your own cur- 
rency, see above listing of local 


prices and remitting addresses. 
country 


new address 





state or province 


ONE... Serve it the way the Italians do: TWO... Add two or three cubes of ice, INFINITY... Try Cinzano Bianco as 

straight and very cold. This way you enjoy a splash of soda and a twist of lemon. a mixer. You’ve heard about Vermouth and 

all the flavour. If you’ve never tried fine You’ve just transformed Cinzano Bianco gin, but how about Cinzano Bianco and 

white vermouth straight, you’ve a pleasant into a lighter, longer drink, refreshing as vodka? Cinzano Bianco and whisky? Cin- 

surprise ahead of you. they come. zano Bianco and... you name it, Cinzano 
Bianco will improve it! 


CIN CIN... CINZANO : = 7 learn the taste, and the toast: 
ys in Italy they say, 


ve % , Abe bas. Fi pes 
a B I ANCO Chin chin - Chin-zano! 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1757 








etween the first National. radio and today’s models, 
B there lie 33 years of experience and research. 

We’ve learned a lot from making 20,000,000 radios. 
The 150 models of National radios we make today 
include everything from tiny transistor pocket radios 
to 6-band home sets that represent the pinnacle of 
radio engineering. 

Radios, TVs, stereo sets, refrigerators, washing 


33 YEARS AND 20,000,000 


machines, vacuum cleaners, toasters, mixers, trousers 


. pressers, stoves, intercom systems and every other 


electronic and electrical home appliance you can think 
of—they all have built into them the same depth of 
experience. 

And quality begins with research. At 40 large 
and small research laboratories, over 2,500 scientists 
and engineers are constantly at work to bring you new 


KSRARARAA TTT TTT LL lllatatlslabstateadle Melelababsbelebstabebababdadetcbelatebibetabedebadebtolbatnatebbtabtals Lent | 
iauinatitrcrtncesaaauaiaaauauaanentnte LL kslaleladebabehetatelababatade lade abehelstabalestababebctedbelbdebudbeldebedebeiettt. ft 
<Aahe awe PESLILELU CUCU ri rrr rrrerrrerrrrrrirriiryy 
Saat aes tll Lt tld sbabsalalslebebebatabatbatelettebdbd ttt tt 
cab labalalslabebolebabebabatahelabebabelebelbabeletabe beta bsbelbebebesbateldebbsbeles 4.01.1 
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and better products. It continues in the endless quality- nx 
control inspections we carry out on parts, assembly, National 
and the finished product. The results show in the 
products you buy. \e 7 
It’s no accident that National has become Japan’s 
largest manufacturer of electronic and electrical home ject Lewes Bev Die aaa aed es es 
appliances. In 120 countries of the world, people have ee ee ee 
feamed ty deals on Nanodal MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC 
AN 
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“Since when do you drink Bourbon?” 


“Since | tasted 
Jim Beam” 




















A familiar conversation throughout the world! 
The light, smooth taste of Beam Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon Whiskey is distinctive and 
mild. Six generations of the Beam family have 
made it the World's Finest Bourbon Since 1795. 





Jim Beam and Beam's Pin Bottle are sold in fine bars and retail stores throughout the world. 
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MEN OF DEEDS 


There are deeds, and there are deeds. LIFE International readers 
have a long standing familiarity with both kinds: those that indicate 
ownership as well as those that represent accomplishments. More 
than half of LIFE’s 400,000 subscribers and newsstand buyers live 
in houses or apartments which they own. 49° of LIFE’s readers 
own other types of property: country homes, farms, apartment 
houses, vacation bungalows, office and factory buildings, and other 
commercial structures, private dwellings and land parcels. The 
property they own and the decision-making positions they 
occupy in business, the professions and government qualify 
LIFE’s international readers as “men of deeds” in every sense. 





FOR THEM’ 


—that’s the MF ‘stay first’ philosophy 





People get hit on the head by apples every day. 
It takes a head like Isaac Newton’s to make a profit out of it. 
Same with baths and Archimedes, stale cheese 
and Fleming, weight transfer and Harry Ferguson. 
The Massey-Ferguson weight transfer system 
came about as the result of years of research 
into tractors and the jobs they do. 
Massey-Ferguson intend to be first with the next 
big advance in mechanised farming, too. 

In order to ensure this, they spend millions 
on development and research 
throughout the world. 

Hush! There’s an apple dropping somewhere. 


Massey-Ferguson 


Oy 


CY MATsensanew STAR “ 





Call for 
KING GEORGE 


A request for King George IV will 
connect you with one of the finest 
whiskies ever to come out of 
Scotland. It is a majestic blend of 
finest Highland Malt and other 
Scotch Whiskies matured to 
perfection in seasoned wood. 


Kina George IV 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


BOTTLES - HALVES - QUARTERS - MINIATURES 





THE BRAND NEW 


NAV YSTAR 


BE UP-TO-DATE 
WITH ,, THREE-IN-ONE 


STYLING”! 


Amazingly accurate to meet your 
work-day demands for split-second 
timing; exactingly waterproofed 

and ruggedly constructed for sports; 
yet, designed in the modern manner 
to enhance your social dress! 

Are you in step with the times ? 

You can be! See your jeweller today! 


Cyma 


Watch Co. R 
La Chaux- 

de-Fonds 

(Switzerland) 


DOUBLY DRY... 
to double your pleasure 


BEEFEATER GIN 





DISTILLED FROM GRAIN BY JAMES BURROUGH LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND, SINCE 1820 





VicEROY. 


e 





SItGARETTES 


_ 


-| Man of the world flies in to tackle hot problem. 
| Checks construction plans at Chateau Arnoux. 
Cool girl friday supplies inspiration and lighted 
Viceroys O With a whole world of choice in 
| the cigarettes they can buy, men of the world 
choose Viceroy for the taste that’s right. 





| | VICEROY-THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CIGARETTE 
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_Now—enjoy trom 2, 000 to 10, 000 extra miles per tire 











Firestone 


with 


SUP-R-TUF 


the new Miracle Rubber 





The research and development engineers at Firestone have formulated a new SUPER-STRENGTH CORDS 
miracle rubber, Sup-R-Tuf, which provides from 2,000 to 10,000 extra miles The Super-Strength cords used in Firestone 
per tire — and at no extra cost. Every Firestone tire manufactured in every tires provide a super-strong cord body that 
Firestone plant around the world is built with Sup-R-Tuf rubber to give you means super-safety for you. 

extra mileage on any road at any speed. There is a Firestone tire with Sup- 


R-Tuf rubber in the size to fit your car. See your Firestone Distributor or 
Tae uieeien DORA: SUPER-WELD CONSTRUCTION 


Firestone Super-Weld construction holds 


the tire tread firmly to the cord body. 
© - Firestone tires with Super-Weld construc- 
tion are the safest tires you can buy. 
IS YOUR SYMBOL OF 
Q U A L | TY A N D S E R V | Cc E Sup-R-Tuf—Firestone TM 





The week 
we sold 
the world 





The readers who 
bought Volume 32, 
No. 2 of LIFE Inter- 


national bought the world. 

From the cover—a relief projec- 
tion of the Mediterranean and all 
the lands surrounding it—to the 
last article explaining geologic struc- 
ture and form, the issue revealed 
the physical facts of our earth and 
the peoples on it. 

Titled ‘‘A Pictorial Atlas for the 
Space Age,” itwasa produc- 
tion unique in all maga- 
zine publishing. 

Picturing man’s 
relation to the 
earth is something 
LIFE Internation- 
al has been doing 
for years, but pic- 
turing the whole 
planet provided an- 
other kind of chal- 
lenge. The answer was 
a large plastic globe of 
the earth in scale relief and 
painted in the colors of nature. The 
globe was mounted on a rotating 
mechanismso thatitcould be turned 
to any position. This construction 
made it possible for a photographer 
to picture any part of the earth as 
it might be seen by a traveler in space. 

From London’s Thames area, 

















proceeding Because it 
eastward illustrates 
country by the purpose 
country, con- of LIFE Inter- 
tinent by con- tional. 

tinent, LIFE Only a magazine 


without national 
boundaries could 
undertake such a 
task. Only a truly in- 
ternational magazine. 
LIFE International’s 
J world is the world’s 
life. It is the flames and 
embers of politics, the 


International’s 
readers saw 96 
pages of extraordinary color 
photographs of the faces of 
the earth. The cities, the rain 
forests, the mountains, the 

steppes, the deserts 

and verdant fields. 
They saw maps 


- graphically thrustand parry ofideol- 

\ illustrating ogies. It is Art, Religion, 

population History, Science, Nature 
density, food and Business. 


production, No magazine with a pa- 

literacy,diet,the | rochial viewpoint can see as LIFE 
needsandlacksof International sees. Indeed, no other 
theearth’speoples. magazine is edited forthethoughtful, 
LIFE International — enlightened international man. 
readers saw the way It is in this setting of physical 
that the cataclysmic _ beauty, intellectual stimulation and 
editorial imagination that 
quality products are seen 
at their best. 

Your advertising in 
LIFE International reach- 
es the most interested peo- 
ple in the world. In the 


forces of nature— 
typhoons, hurricanes, 
tidal waves and earth- 
quakes—shape the earth’s 
surface; how they occur, 
and the awesome havoc 
they wreak. 


Why do we speak of FRrerrryvrrerymi| only magazine edited for 
one issue out of hundreds? ee a world audience. 





LIFE INTERNATIONAL—EDITED FOR A WORLD AUDIENCE 


El 





No wonder 
they called it 


ram Buidheact 


The phrase is Gaelic and it means ‘the drink 
that satisfies’. For over 200 years it has 
described Drambuie, the most popular 
liqueur in the world. Today people of 
discerning taste echo that Gaelic phrase 
whenever they enjoy Drambuie, the 


drink that satisfies. 


-s Drambuie 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD’S LIQUEUR 
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... best buy in the sky... 


AIR FARES 


LOWEST . 


TO THE 


FROM ALL 
THESE CITIES: 


AMSTERDAM 
COPENHAGEN 
FRANKFURT { 
GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG 
HAMBURG; 
HELSINKI 
LONDON 
LUXEMBOURG 
OSLO 

PARIS} 
REYKJAVIK 


jvia Luxembourg, 
Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen or London 


Daily schéduled flights 
all year between Europe 
and U.S.A. via Iceland. 
















DisTILLerRs, 


Now is the time to take advantage of Icelandic’s in- 
credibly low Thrift Season fares. Lowest of any sched- 
uled airline at anytime of the year, too... . one way or 
all-year round trips. Pay far less than Jet Economy 
fares. New faster service, too. Swift, new Rolls-Royce 
400 Jet Props are in full service from Luxembourg, 
England, Scotland, Holland to New York. Service from 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland is via long-range 
DC-6Bs to Iceland—connecting with Jet Props to New 
York. Complimentary meals, drinks, snacks. 


Information, reservations from any Travel Agent or our offices 

and General Agents in AMSTERDAM « ANKARA « ANTWERP + ATHENS 

BELFAST © BEIRUT * BERGEN » BRUXELLES * CHICAGO » COPENHAGEN 

FRANKFURT/MAIN © GENEVE © GLASGOW * GOTHENBURG * HAMBURG 
HELSINKI * JOHANNESBURG © LONDON » LUXEMBOURG * NEW 
YORK + OSLO © PARIS * REYKJAVIK * ROME * SAN FRANCISCO 
STAVANGER ¢ STOCKHOLM « TEL AVIV © ZURICH 


OFMEIBIR 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES 








SCOTCH 
—~whisky escocés, 
schottischer 
Whisky, 
whisky écossais 
—but 


VAT'G9 
is the same 
in any country 


———— 


LEITH, scottann 





FACTS ABOUT SINCLAIR, A BILLION-DOLLAR OIL CORPORATION 


inclair Subsidiaries offer a complete line of 
petroleum products and petrochemicals 


(Write for information on products and distributorships) 


wemes as 





Refineries— Sinclair Subsidiaries produce petroleum in  Transportation—The Sinclair tanker fleet is one of the | Research—Sinclair research constantly advances petro- 





both hemispheres; refine more than 1,200 oil products in largest afloat. The Sinclair pipeline system is one of the —leum technology. A unique Sinclair rocket engine lubricant 
modern refineries. Sinclair fuels, heating oils, lubricants world’s largest. Thousands of tank cars and tank trucks has helped to put every U.S. astronaut into orbit. All 
and petrochemicals are marketed worldwide. speed the delivery of Sinclair petroleum products. Sinclair products benefit from Sinclair's modern research. 


alll cypeRJET FUEL 


remy 08 uNeSs 


axe 8 





Aviation—Railroads—Industry—Sinclair fuels and lubri- | Petrochemicals—Sinclair is a leader in petrochemicals | Consumer Marketing—The famous Sinclair Dinosaur sign 


cants are used by leading U.S. airlines, and more than 150 for such diverse products as paints, rubber, fertilizers, identifies more than 25,000 Sinclair Dealer service sta- 
great railroads. Industrial plants throughout the free world paper, coatings, waxes, plastics, synthetic fibres. The pu- tions where millions of motorists stop for high-quality 
use hundreds of Sinclair petroleum products. rity of Sinclair petrochemicals exceeds industry standards. gasolines, motor oils, lubricants and other products. 


You fit in this picture. If you market petroleum products, or would like to in the future, inves- 
tigate the increasing value of a Sinclair franchise and the opportunities it offers for profit. 
You'll find Sinclair people helpful, cooperative and reliable, Write, Director of Marketing, 
Sinclair International Oil Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10020, U.S.A. 
SINCLAIR INTERNATIONAL OIL COMPANY (Subsidiary of Sinclair Oil Corporation) 
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1965 DODGE POLARA 
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Dodge ior ’65 
... toast of five continents 


Far be it from us to tell you how much car you can 
afford, but if you want the most for your money—con- 
sider one of the new Dodge line for 1965. Dodge Dart... 
Dodge Coronet .. . Dodge Polara. Each is cat-quick and 
crisply styled. With smart new interiors—fully carpeted 
and finely appointed. Each car is loaded with the road- 
ability and stability needed to keep all kinds of roads 
under control. Add to this Dodge’s famous dependability, 
and you begin to understand why 1965 belongs to Dodge. 

’65 Dart. This one is so clean and crisply styled you 
know it has to come from Dodge. Take its unique vinyl- 
covered roof. Roguish. Its-finely crafted interiors. Lavish. 
And room? Dodge Dart gives you room with a purpose. 
Legroom. Hiproom. Headroom. All this on a generous 
111-inch wheelbase; plus a choice of 4 engines, ranging 
from 170 to 273 cubic inches. Now, what were you say- 
ing about not buying a new car this year? 

65 Coronet. Put yourself behind the wheel of a new 
117-inch-wheelbase Dodge Coronet, and you won’t want 
to get out. It’s that exciting. Coronet offers a new brand 


of performance, thanks to a choice of energetic engines 
ranging from 225 to 383 cubic inches. All this surrounded 
by subtle beauty and roadability just this side of a sports 
car. See it soon. 

65 Polara. For those of you interested in a big, beau- 
tiful car, we recommend the 121-inch-wheelbase Dodge 
Polara models. For those of you interested in a depend- 
able, durable car, we recommend the same Polara. 

It’s all this and more. Smart. Elegant. Tasteful. An 
International Classic if there ever was one, with a choice 
of 5 color-keyed vinyl-fabric interiors. And 5 engines— 
ranging from 225 to 383 cubic inches. Get the idea that 
this is the finest Dodge ever built? Who’s to blame you? 
We planned it that way. See all the new 1965 Dodge line 
at your Dodge Dealer’s soon. 


ty CHRYSLER 


INTERNATIONAL 
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ular 
heal 
nome 


In Rome, and up and down the Italian 
boot, pace-setting, upper-income bus- 
iness and community leaders are reg- 
ularly reading PANORAMA— Italy’s new 
monthly magazine. A joint venture of 
TIME Inc and Italy’s leading publisher, 
Mondadori, PANORAMA combines the 
special talents of each — world-wide 
journalistic resources and superb 
publishing know-how with a flair for 
communicating, in Italian, what top- 
level Italian readers want to read. In 
Rome and Rappallo — Verona, Cre- 
mona, Mantua and Padua, too—the 
people you want to reach are reading 
Italy’s most exciting quality magazine 


PANORAMA 























__} 
This is a man’s third 
watch 


a preciously precise timepiece, the 
one he buys for himself 


His first watch was a present of love to 
start him on his youthful way. The 
second was a gift of honor at com- 
mencement or confirmation. 

This third watch is a symbol of achieve- 
ment. It is destined for the man pos- 
sessing purpose, position and per- 
sonality. The man who wants a personal 
watch. Aside from the fact that the 
Ebel is a Swiss watch, the Ebel has 
true individuality. It is for the knowl- 
edgeable few. In 70 countries... on 
5 continents... only selected retailers 
carry Ebel watches. 

Ebel, a Swiss watch of highest pre- 
cision is specialized as a jewelry 
watch. On the occasion of the Swiss 
National Fair '64, taking place every 
25 years, the Federation of Swiss 
Watchmakers organized a competition 
for styling and technique: an Ebel 
watch that retails in Switzerland at 
about $2000 won first prize in the 
category of jewelry watches. 


EBEL x 


Fabrique Ebel SA 
Horlogerie de précision 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, Suisse 
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EXCITEMENT 
OF YOUR TRIP 


ADD HILTON 


by Peter Griffith 


Athens, Istanbul and Cairo. The exciting cities that 
make any European trip unique. And in each of them 
you can now find an exciting Hilton Hotel. Superb 
service...local and international cuisine...and the 
unsurpassed comfort of an exciting Hilton Hotel. 
And, as in all Hilton Hotels, you can be sure of the 
finest standards of health and medical care. 


New Lights in Athens 


Athenians never sleep—at least never at night. So 
the Athens Hilton keeps its famous Byzantine Cafe 
open all night long. There’s plenty more going on 
there in the small hours too—you can dine and dance 
at the Athenee Supper Ciub, overlooking the swim- 
ming pool, or under the stars at the Galaxy Roof, 
overlooking the city below you. You'll find the flavor 
of history everywhere you go in Athens—but for the 
authentic flavor of Greek cuisine you'll do best to 
come back to the Athens Hilton’s Taverna Ta Nissia, 
where it’s just about perfect. All rooms have terraces 
with 2000-year old views. Yet they start as low as 
$8.40 a day, single, $10.90 double. 


Old and New, East and West in Istanbul 


In the fabulous city that has linked East and West 
since the days of Constantine, the Istanbul Hilton 
now links the past and the future. You'll play tennis, 
or bask by the pool; just a few minutes walk from 
the modern shops and ancient bazaars, minarets and 
skyscrapers, that stand side by side in Istanbul today. 


From the Marmara Roof Bar, you have staggering 
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views of the city, the Bosphorus, the Asian Coast, 
the Princes’ Island and the Sea of Marmara— but in 
the lovely gardens below you'll think you’re on your 
own country estate... until you try one of the two 
superb garden restaurants— home cooking was never 
like this. Prices? As low as $13.35 a day, single, 
$16.70 double. 


4,000 years at a glance in Cairo 


The Nile Hilton stands at the meeting point of an- 
cient and modern Egypt. To the east, it overlooks 
Liberation Square and the Parliament Buildings, with 
a view of the Citadel on Al Mokattam Mount across 
the city. To the west is the timeless Nile—and beyond 
it the Pyramids of Giza. You can see them from your 
terrace—and from the rooftop Belvedere Room and 
Bar. You also get all the pleasures of resort living. 
The hotel has a magnificent swimming pool and ten- 
nis courts. The race track, polo fields and golf course 
of the famous Gezira Sporting Club are across the 
river. 


You'll enjoy delicious oriental dishes in the exotic 
Caravan Tent... superb international cuisine in the 
glass-walled ‘‘Jewel of the Nile’ restaurant, terraced 
to give you a perfect view of the river. . . soft lights 
and sweet music in the Belvedere Room. Cairo’s 
main shopping and business center is only a short 
walk away. Even closer is the fabulous Egyptian Mu- 
seum. Rates start as low as $10.35 a day, single, 
$12.65 double, and other prices are incredibly low. 
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Live like a king. Write now for color brochures of all 
these hotels, to Peter Griffith, Hilton Hotels Interna- 
tional, c/o Cavalieri Hilton Hotel, Rome, Italy. For 
reservations, contact any Hilton Hotel Reservation 
Office or these special numbers: London HYDe Park 
8888, Paris Balzac 0706, Geneva 34 82 90, Zurich 
47 74 74, Frankfurt 24745. At all Hilton International 
Hotels, charges can be paid for on your Carte 
Blanche Credit Card or Hilton Credit Identification 
Card. 





At the World’s Fair in New York dine at the Hilton Cafe International atop the Better Living Center. 


GO INTERNATIONAL...WITH ALL THE COMFORTS OF HILTON 
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It’s a small world. | 
Now you can fly around it for as little as *1288. 


This is the trip. 

A trip around the world. A trip to 
make up for all the trips you’ve ever 
let pass by. A trip to a thousand and 
one far-off places once reserved for 
Marco Polo, the millionaire, and the 
foreign correspondent. 

Now they’re all yours: 

The isles in the Adriatic. The 
Mosque of Sultan Ahmet. Sunset at 
Akkale. The slopes at Mount Olym- 
pus. A beach on the Bosporus. The 
Khyber Pass. The Taj Mahal. Curries 
and kabobs. Sapphires and rubies. 
Pagodas and bazaars. Rare silks and 
silver. Siamese dancers. The Tiger 
Balm Garden. A ricksha ride through 
Hong Kong. Nara’s Hall of the Great 
Buddha. Kyoto’s Imperial Palace. 
Cherry blossoms in Ueno Park. Tea- 
houses in Tokyo. A luau on Oahu. A 
visit to a volcano. Diamond Head. 
Pearl Harbor. A sail in a catamaran. 


The Golden Gate and the Grand 
Canyon. Chicago’s Merchandise 
Mart. Niagara Falls and New York’s 
skyline. Back to London. Or any 
major city on the continent. 

Where and when can you begin? 

You can start your "Round the 
World trip any day. Head east or west. 

Forexample, board PanAm’s Flight 
2 in Frankfurt. In no time at all, 
you’re in Istanbul, well on your way 
to the Middle East. The Jet economy 
fare all the way ’round and back to 
Frankfurt: $1288. 

Or board Pan Am’s Flight 1 in 
London. Next stop: New York, one 
of 17 Pan Am Gateway cities in the 
United States. The Jet economy fare 
’Round the World from London: 
$1288. 

No matter which way you go— 
eastbound or westbound—you can 
stop over wherever you please for a 


few days, a few weeks, a few months, 
with plenty of time for side trips, and 
a whole year tocomplete your odyssey. 

Every mile of the way, you’ll have 
the good feeling that comes from fly- 
ing the very best there is. For Pan Am 
is the World’s Most Experienced Air- 
line. The airline that can make your 
world bigger than it’s ever been—for 
a surprisingly small price. 

For reservations, see your Pan Am 
Travel Agent or the nearest Pan Am 
office. 





World’s Most Experienced Airline 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC... FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA... FIRST ROUND THE WORLD 
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(43s LYNDON JOHNSON’S 


A SMILE OF TRIUMPH. A 
born politician, Johnson de- 
lights in the exuberance of 
the campaigning (above) as 
much as he exults in victo 


which his smile portended. 








MONUMENTAL VICTORY 


W einesczy November 4, 1964, was the day for which Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson had waited all his life. By a madman’s act, 
he already had been President of the U.S. for 348 days. But now, 
by the grace of the people, he was President in his own right. His 
election surprised no one, least of all Johnson, but the magni- 
tude of his victory over Senator Goldwater gave the President a 
clear popular mandate to carry out his program. Though he 





failed to equal the 1936 feat of Franklin D. Roosevelt, who car- 
ried all bué two of the then 48 states against the Republican Alf 
Landon, Johnson amassed some 40 million popular votes— 
some 14 million more than Goldwater obtained—and a pheno- 
menal 61 per cent of the total. On following pages are an assess- 
ment of Johnson’s presidency thus far, by James MacGregor 
Burns, and a forecast of his policies, by the President himself. 


RESTRAINT. In New England, where the Yankee inhabitants have a reputa- scenes like this one at Burlington, Vermont’s airport were repeated again and 
tion for taciturnity, skepticism and an inherited devotion to Republicanism, again during Johnson visits: every welcomer wanted to shake President’s han 
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HAND-TO-HAND DAYS OF A CAMPAIGNER 


Victim of a massive heart attack in 
1955, when he was majority leader 
of the U.S. Senate, Johnson wor- 
ried serious journalists—and some 
millions of laymen—throughout 
the campaign just ended: though 
the nation lacked a vice president, 
Johnson spent as many as 20 hours 
a day delivering his slow, often 
low-key speeches, pushing through 
welcoming crowds, kissing chil- 
dren and shaking every hand he 
could reach. He visited 40 of the 
50 states at least once, some of 
them several times. His voice 
cracked, his hands swelled, his face 
paled on occasion. But Johnson is 
apparently the ‘‘remarkable physi- 
cal specimen”’ that, as a Texan, he 
likes to picture himself and after 
an occasional day’s rest—during 
which he continued to discharge 
the duties of the world’s most de- 
manding job—his face regained its 
ruddiness, his voice its strength. 
The hands, however, as the photo- 
graphs at right and below demon- 
strate, remained tender. Johnson 
didn’t mind. A sensitive man be- 
neath the rugged rancher exterior, 
he resents the often-heard com- 
ment that he lacks the charisma of 
an Eisenhower or a Kennedy and 
his campaign exertions sometimes 
seemed designed to prove that he 
was as expert a crowd-warmer as 
his predecessors. As the campaign 
drew toward its close, there was 
evidence that he might be right. In 
the Middle Western states, nor- 
mally Republican territory, John- 
son drew wildly exuberant throngs, 
and this to him seemed worth all of 
the grueling work thatan American 
presidential campaign must entail. 





WARMTH. Unrestrained 
Pennsylvanians at Harris- 
burg (above) grasped Pres- 
ident’s hand so enthusias- 
tically, as did supporters 
elsewhere throughout the 
country, that by the time 
he reached Casper, Wyo- 
ming, he had to wear band- 
ages on his bruised fingers. 
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PLANNING AHEAD: HIS GUIDING STAR IS F.D.R. 


by JAMES 
MacGREGOR BURNS 


Aways after a man is nominated 
they bring out the royal robe and 
put it on him,” cynical old Boss 
Penrose, who ran Pennsylvania’s 
Republican party in the early 
1900s, once said, “‘and that covers 
up all the cracks and nail holes.” 
Americans, and the world, have 
seen and heard a lot about Lyndon 
Johnson during the campaign. But 
behind Candidate Johnson is the 
more complicated President John- 
son who has now been elected to 
serve his own four-year term. As 
indicated by the election results, 
most Americans respect Johnson 
as a political craftsman, and much 
of the world seems to have con- 
fidence in his foreign policy. Yet 
still he seems difficult to evaluate 
as a man or political leader. 

Lyndon Johnson himself does 
not want to be typed. “‘At the 
heart of my own beliefs,’’ he said 
in 1958, ‘‘is a rebellion against 
this very process of classifying, 
labeling and filing Americans un- 
der headings: regional, economic, 
occupational, religious, racial or 
otherwise.’’ The President stands 
on this statement today. And he 
has confounded those who thought 
they had him neatly indexed. 

The man who seemed whittled 
and honed for his Senate role— 
and only his Senate role—has fit 
smoothly into the presidency. The 
man who was dismissed as essen- 
tially a sectionalist enjoys a wide 
national following. He was sup- 
posed to be unversed in foreign 
policy, but he has met the test of 
urgent decision. In the space of a 
few moments he can be charming 
and rude, humble and overbearing, 
evangelical and earthy, rustic and 
sophisticated, a good listener and 
an unstoppable talker. 


I. some Washington observers 
Lyndon Johnson thus appears 
complex and impenetrable. But is 
he? I believe that a distinction 
must be drawn here—that we can 
understand him as President even 
though we cannot deeply plumb 
him as a man, that we can find 
four keys to help unlock the pub- 
lic character of Lyndon Johnson. 

The first is also the most obvi- 
ous. He is a political dynamo who 
spends most of his time transmit- 
ting jolting charges of energy from 
the White House into the political 
grids of the nation. Waking around 
6:30, he spends the first two or 
three hours of the day in his bed- 
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room, telephoning, conferring, 
skimming through memos, news- 
papers, documents. The desk work 
of the morning is punctuated with 
a brisk swim in the White House 
pool, calisthenics (mainly push- 
ups and sit-ups), rapid tours of the 
White House grounds, and quick 
sorties out of the Oval Office to 
talk with his assistants. After a 
business lunch he puts on his pa- 
jamas and, Churchill-style, takes 
a nap. He rises for another half 
day of work that may include a 
state dinner or a hastily called 
press conference. He usually re- 
tires by 10 or 11 but often goes 
over reports for a couple of hours 
in bed. 

The President gets satisfaction 
from time-saving devices—phones, 
fast cars, planes—that are also ef- 
ficient tools of presidential influ- 
ence and reach. He likes to watch 
the 11 p.m. television news while 
having his evening rubdown in 
his room, and he prides himself 
on his ability to get out of bed, 
dress and arrive for an appoint- 
ment in seven minutes flat. He 
does not hanker for time away 
from work. Where other Presi- 
dents liked to spend an afternoon 
fishing, golfing or sailing, Johnson 
prefers to talk. politics, telephone 
around the country, visit with old 
political friends. 

But all this dynamism would be 
useless without direction. Johnson 
has a nose for influence. His spe- 
cial political talent has long been 
spotting and appropriating other 
men’s power for his own political 
objectives. His great forte has nev- 
er been dealing with massed elec- 
torates; he lost his first race for 
the Senate and barely won his sec- 
ond; he could not match John 
Kennedy’s party appeal in the 
quest for the 1960 Democratic 
nomination; and today he wins the 
crowd’s respect rather than its af- 
fection. He lacks the glitter and 
mystique of the folk hero, but 
then you do not need the crowd’s 
love if you can win its leaders. 

A second key to Lyndon John- 
son is curiously related to the first. 





He has an enormous respect for 
the limits that the Constitution, 
custom and common decency place 
on his kind of power politics. He 
plays the political game by the 
rules. Of course, some of the rules 
are a bit hazy and his opponents 
accuse him of roughing up his op- 
ponents. But Johnson does not 
need to—he likes the political 
game as it is played, if only because 
he has been so successful at it. 


H. operates within the restric- 
tions of public office even while 
squeezing every bit of influence 
from it. As Senate Majority Leader 
he whipped the Senate Democrats 
into shape without disrupting the 
placid arrangements that leave so 
much power in the hands of the 
Senate Establishment. As Vice 
President he faced his hardest test: 
could he live down to an office? He 
did. Although Johnson differed 
with John Kennedy on a number 
of policies—JFK’s public attack on 
Big Steel for raising prices, as an 
instance—he knew that, these 
days, the vice presidency calls for 
subordination to the President. He 
kept his differences to himself; he 
carried out the President’s assign- 
ments; and he did not try to steal 
the limelight. To be sure, he pressed 
the President for assignments (and 
Kennedy responded), but this too 
was within the rights of the vice 
presidency, new style. 

What happens, though, when 
such a man attains the presiden- 
cy itself, an office which in some 
respects—especially war-making 
—virtually has no limits? Most 
men who have watched President 
Johnson closely have no fears. 

“It almost seems as though he 
was fated to be President,’ one of 
them said to me dispassionately. 
““This man needed to be President 
—it’s the only office big enough 
for him.” 

But, even now with his new man- 
date, Johnson will not misuse the 
power of the presidential office, 
these observers are convinced, be- 
cause of his ingrained commitment 


A note on the author 


James MacGregor Burns is concerned with 
both the theory and practice of politics. He 
is chairman of the Department of Political 
Science at Williams College and has writ- 
ten classic studies of Franklin Roosevelt and 
John Kennedy. He has also taken part in 
Massachusetts politics, and in 1958 ran un- 
successfully for Congress asa Democrat. He 
is at work on a book about the presidency. 





to constitutionalism, tradition and 
due process; the President, they say, 
is tense and driving—and often 
harsh—but he is not erratic or 
impulsive. 

There are others, of course, who 
are less sure about the President’s 
prudence and self-control. They 
wonder what political as well as 
procedural checks will restrain the 
volcanic Johnson energy. And this 
question links with a third key to 
the President’s political character. 

This key is Johnson’s craving for 
consensus. Whether as Senate lead- 
er or President, he has wanted to 
mass behind himself the widest 
possible array of political leaders, 
factions and interests. This craving 
is so evident that it has become a 
national joke. His enemies put this 
yearning down as sheer political 
greed; others ascribe it only to the 
normal love of politicians for votes 
writ large. But to the President this 
is more than a matter of election- 
eering. It isa matter of Leadership. 
And he has definite ideas as to the 
special possibilities for his own po- 
litical leadership. 

As the President sees it, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son fashioned wide backing for the 
concept of the President as the one 
moral, economic and social leader 
of the whole nation. In T.R.’s fa- 
mous phrase, the President of the 
U.S. is “steward” of the whole na- 
tion; and the national government 
assumes considerable responsibili- 
ty for general social and economic 
welfare. 

The New Deal reaffirmed this 
idea in the 1930s; it also stressed 
some degree of planning and it 
gave special attention to ‘‘outcast 
groups’’—especially labor and eth- 
nic minorities. Harry Truman, ex- 
erting strong presidential leader- 
ship through the Marshall Plan 
and the Point Four Program, ex- 
tended to foreign affairs the idea 
of help for the disadvantaged. It 
was in this new tradition that John 
Kennedy drove for qualitative as 
well as quantitative reforms. 

All these developments, under 
the strong Presidents of this cen- 
tury, were vitally necessary for a 
better society, Johnson feels; but 
they produced tension and strain 
in the nation. It has appalled him 
when this country at times seemed 
less a nation than two blocs snap- 
ping and snarling at each other. 

One bloc has generally been re- 
ferred to as “‘liberal,”’ says this hat- 
er of labels, and the other has gone 
by the description ‘‘conservative.” 
According to the President, how- 
ever, the line between liberals and 
conservatives is blurring. Increas- 
ingly, the conservatives see that the 





UPWARD LOOK. Peering through 
periscope at Cape Kennedy, Johnson 
pledged to keep U.S. first in space. 


federal government must play a 
major part in expanding individual 
opportunity and that the nation 
must take a path of genuine inter- 
nationalism to avert a world ca- 
tastrophe. Similarly, the President 
believes, liberals increasingly are 
coming to understand the conserv- 
atives’ fear of overcentralization 
and heavy federal spending, have 
tried to strengthen state and local 
government, and have seen value 
in the conservatives’ insistence that 
hardheadedness, as well as ideal- 
ism, has its place in foreign policy. 

In 1801, after a_ particularly 
stormy election campaign, Thomas 
Jefferson calmed the nation with 
the words: ‘‘We are all Republi- 
cans, we areall Federalists.”’ Today 
President Johnson contends that, 
in a very real sense, almost all 
Americans are liberals, almost all 
Americans are conservatives—and 
we are all moving toward a new 
American consensus. 








The fourth and last key to John- 
son as President is as simple as the 
incontrovertible fact that he as- 
pires to be a great President. All 
Presidents do, ofcourse; everything 
depends on how they define the 
term. Johnson knows that the great 
Presidents have been the strong 
Presidents who shaped their own 
programs and either pushed them 
through Congress or cut a heroic 
figure in failing. And this is where 
Johnson, since 1960, has had to 
face an unpleasant truth: the re- 
jection of his presidential candida- 
cy by many of the nation’s influ- 
ential opinion-makers. 

The concept of presidential 
availability is an old one in Amer- 
ican politics. It means that a man 
cannot seriously contend for the 
presidency if he is not acceptable 
to any large bloc of voters, such as 
labor or veterans. But there is a 
more subtle and sometimes more 
decisive form of availability. This 
is the collective judgment of the 
journalists, columnists, commen- 
tators, editors and critics who 
shape current opinion, and of the 
scholars who write the nation’s his- 
tory and ultimately assess the na- 
tion’s leaders. Most (but by no 
means all) of these opinion-shapers 
are intellectuals, Easterners, inter- 
nationalists. They have been called 
The Establishment, but they dis- 
agree with one another too much 
to deserve that title. They find it 
easy to agree, however, when it 
comes to an outlander—say, a sen- 
ator who is a moderate and an 
“‘operator.’’ Four years ago they 
agreed about Johnson. 

To them Johnson was simply 


CONTINUED 


“HAPPY WARRIOR.” Hubert Hum- 
phrey, Johnson’s selection for vice 
president, brought color to campaign. 


JOHNSON CONTINUED 


not presidential timber. The trou- 
ble was not that he was a Texan, 
or a Southerner, or a product of 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College. The problem was one of 
political style. Johnson seemed to 
be a senatorial wheeler-and-dealer, 
a consensus-taker who reduced ey- 
ery policy and problem to its low- 
est common denominator and 
dared not veer from the middle of 
the road. Too often, they felt, John- 
son had sacrificed the substance 
of legislation in order to build sup- 
port for it. (He worked hard for the 
Civil Rights Bill of 1957, for ex- 
ample, but the final act was a weak 
compromise that had little effect on 
the hard core of discrimination.) 

The liberal reformers remain 
wary of Johnson even now. The 
heart of their dispute with him is 
a fundamental difference over po- 
litical strategy and the nature of 
change and progress. From his ex- 
tensive experience with the gritty 
substance of politics, Johnson long 
ago decided that political action 
and social progress result not from 
great forensic battles, eloquent 
calls to action, noble stands on 
principle and lofty liberal rhetoric, 
but from hard, day-to-day jockey- 
ing, bargaining, pressing and ad- 
justing along a wide and untidy 
line of battle. 

As dealers in ideas, his intellec- 
tual opponents remain convinced 
from their observations of men 
and events that practical politics 
is necessary but not adequate, that 
the great movements of history 
hinge not on day-to-day opera- 
tions but on precisely what the 
practical politician abhors: the 
conversion of latent or ill-defined 
problems into great moral issues. 
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In the politicians’ brokerage house 
these problems become gray and 
formless, according to Johnson’s 
critics, whereas they should be 
spotlighted in black-and-white 
terms. Sometimes, the intellectuals 
contend, it is better not to compro- 
mise, better to let issues fester and 
grow fora bit, better to reject small 
advances so that a finer victory will 
come when issues have been dram- 
atized, voters are polarized into 
two camps and the battle can be 
fought in an open arena. 

The issue came to a head after 
Eisenhower’s re-election in 1956, 
when liberal Democrats such as 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Adlai Steven- 
son, Hubert Humphrey and Her- 
bert Lehman established the Dem- 
ocratic Advisory Council, to pro- 
vide a militant opposition to the 
Republican administration. John- 
son, trying to build an image of 
the Senate Democrats as a respon- 
sible and constructive opposition, 
gave the Advisory Council a cold 
shoulder. 

As so often happens in these sit- 
uations, genuine and important 
differences over political strategy 
degenerated into fribblery. The 
liberals charged that Johnson was 
out to advance only his own inter- 
ests, that he had no conviction on 
issues, that he substituted means 
for ends, that if you peered through 
his mantle of moderate liberalism 
you found simply a southern man, 
illiberal, rustic and tied to the vest- 
ed interests of Texas. Johnson and 
his friends, in turn, charged that 
the liberals—or ‘‘ultra-liberals,”’ as 
they were now called—were doc- 
trinaires who ignored the com- 
plexities of political life, dealers in 
rhetoric who could only talk a 
good game and never play it, zeal- 
opts who had forgotten the old 


American rule that politics is the 
art of the possible. 

The old-time Johnson friend, 
Columnist William S. White, has 
said that Johnson is invariably 
more sensitive to criticism from 
his left than from his right, though 
sadder when he has to break with 
his personal friends on the right 
than on the left. This sensitivity of 
the President is now, I think, a 
crucial element in his approach to 
the presidency. Along with his oth- 
er reasons for wishing to be a great 
President, he has a fierce longing 





to prove to the so-called Eastern 
Establishment, once and for all, 
that he is not just a Texan or 
Southerner or compromiser or ma- 
nipulator; that he is a man of the 
whole nation, an internationalist 
who leads inspiringly a brand new 
alignment of Americans. 


Wha kind of great President 
does he want to be? Johnson wants 
to be a Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
He does not pretend to be like 
F.D.R.; Lyndon Johnson’s rural- 
populist background, legislative 
career, single-minded drive and 
lack of charisma set him off from 
the Hudson River patrician who 
ran the presidency with both 
shrewdness and éclat during John- 
son’s own formative years in Wash- 
ington. He simply wants to have 
Roosevelt’s political craftsmanship 
and his impact on history. 

Most Americans remember Roo- 
sevelt for his militancy, his cour- 
age, his faith in the future, his 
open cheerfulness. Johnson re- 
members all this, and something 
else—Roosevelt’s ability to line up 
wide popular backing during the 
early New Deal years and during 
World War II. Except during the 
middle years of his long tenure, 
Roosevelt acted more as an adjust- 
er of interests, a broker of parties 
and factions, a mediator among 
politicians than as the leader of a 


WALTER JENKINS CASE: 
THE ‘SCANDAL’ OF THE CAMPAIGN 


On the morning of October 15, 
in mid-campaign, the U.S. was 
rocked by an unsavory story con- 
nected with the White House it- 
self. Walter Jenkins, 46, President 
Johnson’s “‘indispensable aide” 
and close friend, had been ar- 
rested in the men’s washroom of 
a Washington Y.M.C.A. and 
booked on a homosexuai charge. 
Newsmen checking police records 
found he had been arrested five 
years ago for a similar offense. 
Jenkins, who had been over- 
worked to the breaking point, 
immediately resigned and entered 
a hospital in a *‘severe depressive 
state.’ Theshocked President, aft- 
er expressing deep compassion 
for Jenkins, his wife and six chil- 
dren, ordered the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation to see if the case 





involved foreign espionage for 
blackmail—Jenkins (arrow) had 
sat in on many top secret meet- 
ings. The FBI report cleared Jen- 
kins, but the issue was far from 
dead. The Republicans, who had 
made ‘‘morality’”” a major cam- 
paign issue, now hammered away 
at the ‘‘scandal,”? and at John- 
son’s “‘curious crew.” But evi- 
dently this political dynamite was 
somewhat obscured by the real 
bomb that exploded in the Asian 
desert—Communist China’s first 
nuclear blast. Confronted with 
this impressive event, plus the 
overthrow of Khrushchev, Amer- 
ican voters apparently decided 
that the world was too dangerous 
for them to make Goldwater their 
President, whatever their doubts 
were about the ‘‘morality issue.” 


left-of-center majority. Johnson 
knows the enormous leverage that 
Roosevelt’s consensus gave him in 
the day-to-day management of 
government and politics. 

But consensus politics has its 
dangers, too, as Roosevelt discov- 
ered. It is hard to hold the unruly 
groups together. The leader may 
lose his fighting edge as he tries to 
be all things to all men. He may 
finally insist that politics be the 
calculation of the probable rather 
than the art of the possible. 


Mach depends, of course, on the 
kind of consensus a leader seeks to 
build. He can adjust his policies to 
fit the consensus, or he can decide 
on his program and seek a consen- 
sus for it. It can be a static consen- 
sus, with the leader following the 
middle of the road simply because 
it runs halfway between the right 
and the left. Or it can be a rolling 
or moving consensus, used by the 
leader not to tranquilize politics 
and policy but to establish the po- 
litical conditions in which forward 
movement can take place. 

The President does not argue 
this question. His answer is simply 
the revelation of a fact—that the 
most crucial work that went on in 
the White House this fall was not 
on the presidential campaign but 
the spadework done by a number 
of special task forces on the issues 
that will dominate Johnson’s first 
term in his ‘‘own right.” 

Thus inaugural day 1965 will 
start a major new federal effort to 
improve the quality of American 


life, including the quality of Amer- 
ican government. There are, all 
told, 11 task forces on which more 
than a hundred private citizens 
have been working. Several groups 
have studied continuing problems 
of economic and social welfare, 
such as sustaining prosperity and 
re-examining foreign trade policy. 
Others have dealt with education, 
the arts, health, transportation and 
the preservation of natural beauty. 
Still others have been studying 
governmental organization and 
the various federal-state-local in- 
terrelationships. 

The President, of course, will 
have to extricate from their recom- 
mendations those proposals that 
seem suitable within the framework 
of his over-all program. A lot of 
the ideas will get squeezed out in 
the press of practical politics, but 
the contributions of this talented 
group of specialists to a President 
who is actively looking for new 
ideas are bound to have a heady 
impact on party politics. 

Consensus politics has a danger- 
ous tendency to generate accept- 
ance of governmental and political 
arrangements as they already are. 
Already Johnson has been so suc- 
cessful with Congress that the long- 
time need for congressional reform 
has been all but lost from sight. 
And the President’s mandate from 
the voters is such that the organiza- 
tional weaknesses of the Demo- 
cratic party could be papered over 
and forgotten. 

Another problem will be money. 
New programs will call for a lot of 
it; a really ambitious attack on city 


blight, for example, could require 
tens of billions. Thus, the extent 
of federal spending could be one 
of the two or three biggest do- 
mestic issues for the rest of this 
decade. Heavy spending and deficit 
financing could quickly disrupt 
Johnson’s big coalition. 

Should the President’s coalition 
collapse, would he still fight for 
his new program and politics? His 
answer is yes. He points to episodes 
on Capitol Hill when he had to 
dig in his heels and push forcefully 
for passage of legislation. He noted 
initial defeats, such as the federal 
pay-raise bill, after which he came 
back and won the battle. Interest- 
ingly, all the examples of political 
stamina that the President himself 
offered concerned congressional 
struggles. But the real tests in the 
future may lie not in winning over 
Congress but in stirring the elec- 
torate—when the President must 
make a decision sure to lose him 
his broad consensus and go to the 
country with the controversial spe- 
cifics of his program. 


Wout the President write his 
own profile in courage in sucha sit- 
uation? I believe he would. The 
decisive factor here, along with 
his commitments to his program, 
would be his definition of presiden- 
tial greatness in terms of courage 
and leadership. F.D.R. showed 
that if a President takes on large 
tasks he can shape the future. Giv- 
en his own crises, Johnson could 
try to do no less. 

So, the hand of a previous Pres- 
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ident lies closely over the White 
House these days. Indeed, one can- 
not spend a few days there without 
being impressed more by the con- 
tinuities of the presidency than the 
innovations. 

The White House evokes history 
even as it makes it. Ten thousand 
people a day trudge through its 
famous rooms; at the opposite end 
reporters wait for the latest presi- 
dential news; all around the long 
iron fence people peer in, hoping 
to see the President or his family 
or his dogs. At night the lights may 
be turned low to suit the presiden- 
tial mood for economy, but the 
White House still throbs with po- 
litical energy. 

The President leafs through re- 
ports; his aides await his summons 
and then telephone far out into the 
country; a speech-writer works on 
a draft with a news ticker at his 
side; in the security offices in the 
basement men monitor reports 
from the embattled fronts of the 
cold war. 

The White House cannot trans- 
form a man. It cannot exalt a me- 
diocrity like Harding, who could 
merely cry out, “‘God, what a job!” 
when faced with a clash between 
his advisers over fiscal policy. But 
the White House can elevate and 
even ennoble a man. Some fear the 
modern presidency and denounce 
it; perhaps they sense that they 
would be lost in its vast structure 
of power, or corrupted by it. Lyn- 
don Johnson does not fear the 
presidency. He wants to use the 
office well, for his own fulfillment 
and the nation’s. 
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by Lyndon B. Johnson 


Shortly before his re-election, Pres- 
ident Johnson set down these obser- 
vations on the U.S. and the world, 
which serve as guideposts to his 
next administration. They are ex- 
cerpted from Johnson’s new book, 
entitled My Hope for America, 
published in the U.S. by Random 
House, to be published in Eng- 
land by William Heinemann, Ltd. 


Since the end of World War II, 
America has been found wherever 
freedom was under attack or wher- 
ever world peace was threatened. 
The stage has shifted’ many times. 
The stakes have grown as man’s 
capacity for destruction grew. But 
America’s role has not changed. 
With constancy we have pursued 
the defense of freedom and we 
have prevented nuclear destruc- 
tion. We have patiently labored 
to construct a world order in 
which both peace and freedom 
could flourish. 

We have lived so long with cri- 
sis and danger that we accept, al- 
most without discussion, the as- 
sumption of American concern for 
disorders that threaten the peace 
in other parts of the world. Yet 
this is a unique responsibility— 
unique for America and unique in 
history. First, we accepted this re- 
sponsibility because at one time no 
other nation could do it. For the 
last 20 years, only under the shad- 
ow of our strength could friends 
keep their freedom. Second, we 
have learned, at painful cost, that 
we can no longer wait for the tides 
of conflict to touch our shores. 
Aggression and upheaval, in any 
part of the world, carry the seeds 
of destruction to our own freedom 
and to civilization itself. 

Finally, we have a reason that is 
often difficult for others to under- 
stand. We have accepted responsi- 
bility because it is right that we 
should. Cynics often underesti- 
mate the strong thread of moral 
purpose which runs through the 
fabric of American history. Of 
course, our policies are shaped 
with a proper regard for our se- 
curity and welfare. But much of 

. the energy of our efforts has come 
from this moral purpose. 

We know it is right that the 
strong should help the weak to 
defend their freedom; that the 
wealthy should help the poor to 
emerge from their hunger; that na- 
tions should be free from the co- 
ercion of others. 

There is another value which 
guides America’s course. It is the 
deep American belief in the peace- 
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ful process of orderly settlement. 
We regard it as our duty to help 
settle any conflict which might 
erupt into a wider arena. It is our 
duty to work toward the accept- 
ance of the principle that disputes 
should be settled without force— 
among allies and enemies alike. 

Fifteen years ago, here in Wash- 
ington, the North Atlantic Treaty 
was signed. This short Treaty com- 
mits its parties to consider an 
armed attack on any of them in 
Europe or North America as “‘an 
attack against them all.’ For 15 
years it has prevented such attack. 
What began as a Treaty soon be- 
came a Command and then a great 
international organization. The 
number of ready M-Day divisions 
in Europe has increased fourfold. 
The number of modern aircraft 
has multiplied by 10—all more ef- 
fective by far than any were in 
1949. 

The alliance is real. Its forces 
operate. Its strength is known. Its 
weapons cover the full range of 
power, from small arms to nu- 
clear missiles of the most modern 
design. 


Links with a ‘New Europe’ 


From the beginning our Atlantic 
partnership has aimed not simply 
at defense, but at the cooperative 
progress of all its members. Presi- 
dent Truman described the Trea- 
ty as a “‘bulwark which will per- 
mit us to get on with the real busi- 
ness of government and society, 
the business of achieving a full- 
er and happier life for all of our 
citizens.” 

The years since then have seen 
the longest surge of economic 
growth that our Atlantic world has 
ever known. Our production and 
trade have more than doubled; 
our population has grown by more 
than a hundred million; the in- 
come of the average man has in- 
creased by more than 50%. 

Danger has receded, but it has 
not disappeared. The task of build- 
ing our defenses is never really 
done. The temptation to relax 
must always be resisted. Our com- 
mon task is to move onward to 
that closer partnership which is so 
plainly in our common interest. 

The United States, for one, has 
learned much from these 15 years 
of danger and achievement. In 
1949 the solemn commitment of 
this Treaty was for us an historic 
departure from isolation. Now it 
is a tested and recognized foun- 
dation stone of America’s for- 
eign policy. What Robert Schuman 
said for France in 1949 I repeat for 


my country: ‘‘Nations are more 
and more convinced that their 
fates are closely bound together; 
their salvation and their welfare 
can no longer be based upon an 
egotistical and aggressive nation- 
alism, but must rest upon the 
progressive application of human 
solidarity.” 

The ways of our growing part- 
nership are not easy. But we, for 
our part, will never turn back to 
separated insecurity. We welcome 
the new strength of our transat- 
lantic allies. We find no contradic- 
tion between national self-respect 
and interdependent mutual reli- 
ance. We are eager to share with 
the new Europe at every level of 
power and responsibility. We aim 
to share the lead in the search 
for new and stronger patterns of 
cooperation. 

The Atlantic peoples have a 
magnificent history, but they have 
known too much war. It is the 
splendor of this great alliance that 
in keeping peace with its opponents 
it has kept the road clear for a 
worldwide march toward the good 
life for free people. 

To General Marshall and those 
who shared in shaping his plan, 
permanent peace depended upon 
rebuilding all European civiliza- 
tion within its historic boundaries. 
The Iron Curtain rang down upon 
that vision. But its correctness has 
not changed. It will not be achieved 
by sudden settlement or by dra- 
matic deed. But the nations of 
Eastern Europe are beginning to 
reassert their own identity. There 
is no longer a single Iron Curtain. 
There are many. Each differs in 
strength and thickness—in the light 
that can pass through it and the 
hopes that can prosper behind it. 

We do not know when all Eu- 
ropean nations will become part of 
a single civilization. But as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said in 1953: 
“This we do know: a world that 
begins to witness the rebirth of 
trust among nations can find its 
way to a peace that is neither par- 
tial nor punitive.” 


‘Bridges’ to Eastern Europe 


We will continue to build bridges 
across the gulf that has divided us 
from Eastern Europe—bridges of 
trade, of ideas, of visitors, and of 
humanitarian aid. We do this for 
four reasons: First, to open new 
relationships to countries seeking 
increased independence yet unable 
to risk isolation. Second, to open 
the minds of a new generation to 
the values and the visions of the 
Western civilization from which 
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they come and to which they be- 
long. Third, to give play to the 
powerful forces of national pride 
as the strongest barrier against the 
ambition of any country to domi- 
nate another. Fourth, to demon- 
strate that prospects of progress 
for Eastern Europe lie in a wider 
relationship with the West. 

It may seem difficult to accept 
the fact that even lasting peace will 
not contain respite from world re- 
sponsibility. But three problems, 
among others, menace man’s wel- 
fare and will threaten it even when 
armed destruction and war are 
things of the past. They are the 
problems of poverty, disease, and 
diminishing natural resources. 


A Dangerous ‘Wall of Glass’ 


First is the problem of poverty— 
the separation between the rich and 
poor nations. Today the per capita 
product of the developed coun- 
tries is $1,730 a year. In the de- 
veloping countries it is $143. And 
the gap is widening, not narrowing. 
Our own growth must continue. 
But at the same time we must find 
ways to step up the growth of oth- 
ers or we will be an increasingly 
isolated island of wealth in the 
midst of mounting misery. 

Second is man’s struggle against 
disease, the focal point in his war 
to control the destructive forces of 
nature. Each year three million 
people die from tuberculosis. Each 
year five million die from dysen- 
tery, half a million from measles. 
In some countries, one sixth of the 
entire population suffers from lep- 
rosy. Yet we have the knowledge 
to reduce the toll of these diseases. 

Third is the need to develop new 
resources and new ways to use ex- 
isting resources. It has been esti- 
mated that if everyone in the world 
were to rise to the level of living 
of those in the United States, we 
would then have to extract about 
20 billion tons of iron, 300 million 
tons of copper, 300 million tons of 
lead, and 200 million tons of zinc. 
These totals are well over a hun- 
dred times the world’s present an- 
nual rate of production. 

There is no simple solution to 
these problems. In the past there 
would have been no solution at 
all. Today the constantly unfold- 
ing conquests of science give man 
a power over his world which can 
bring the prospect of success with- 
in the purview of hope. 

No President who looks beyond 
the immediate problems which 
crowd his desk can fail to extend 
the hand and heart of this country 
to those who are struggling else- 
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where. We help others in many 
ways, through trade and raw ma- 
terials and manufactures, through 
the Peace Corps that has carried 
American idealism and know-how 
to almost 50 nations, through our 
Food for Peace, and through the 
exchange of scholars and students 
and ideas. 

The world cannot remain divid- 
ed between rich nations and poor 
nations, or the white nations and 
colored nations. In such division 
are the seeds of terrible discord 
and danger in decades to come. 
For the wall between rich and poor 
is a wall of glass through which 
all can see. 

We follow several paths to- 
ward the single goal of peace. Ona 
worldwide basis, we place much 
hope in the United Nations. Like 
all human institutions, the United 
Nations has not fulfilled the hopes 
that some held at its birth. Our 
understanding of how to live with 


one another is stili far behind our 
knowledge of how to destroy one 
another. But as our problems have 
grown, this organization has 
grown, in membership, in authori- 
ty, in prestige, in responsibility, 
and in maturity. 

We have seen too much success 
to become obsessed with failure. 
The peace-keeping machinery of 
the United Nations has worked in 
the Far East, in the Western Pa- 
cific, in the Middle East, in Africa 
and the Mediterranean—forestall- 
ing or containing a dozen conflicts 
which might have spread into 
global war. The great transition 
from colonial rule to independence 
has been largely accomplished. The 
Decade of Development has suc- 
cessfully begun. The world arms 
race has been slowed. The struggle 
for human rights has been gaining 
new force. 

A start has been made in fur- 
thering mankind’s common inter- 


est in outer space, in scientific ex- 
ploration, in communications, in 
weather forecasting, in banning the 
stationing of nuclear weapons, and 
in establishing principles of law. 


‘The most plausible solution’ 


I know that vast problems re- 
main—conflicts between the great 
powers, conflicts between small 
neighbors, disagreements over dis- 
armament, persistence of ancient 
wrongs in the area of human rights, 
residual problems of colonialism, 
and all the rest. Men and nations 
working apart created these prob- 
lems; men and nations working 
together must solve them. 

They can solve them when all 
members make the United Na- 
tions a workshop for constructive 
action, and not a forum for abuse; 
when all members seek UN help in 
settling their own disputes as well 
as the disputes of others; when all 
members meet their financial obli- 
gations to it; and when all mem- 
bers recognize that no nation and 
no party and no single system can 
control the future of man. 

Agreement on control and re- 


duction of weapons is not as im- 
possible as it seemed for so many 
years. We have taken steps in the 
right direction. Now we must go 
further. Just as we are determined 
to do whatever must be done to 
defend our freedom and to deter 
aggression, so must we be equally 
determined to reduce the risks of 
another worldwide war. 

The people of the world prefer 
reasoned agreement to ready at- 
tack. That is why we must follow 
the Prophet Isaiah, saying, ““‘Come- 
now, let us reason together.” 

We envy no neighbor. We covet 
no territory. We are looking for 
no satellites. We believe the most 
plausible solution to war is sim- 
ply for each nation to leave its 
neighbors in peace. This would 
free us all to attack those ancient 
enemies of all mankind that for 
centuries have warred on man and 
his hope—poverty and ignorance, 
misery and disease. If we will join 
together to destroy them, we will 
destroy the roots of war. 


NEW PARTNERSHIP. Johnson and 
Secretary Rusk (right) meet Patrick 
Gordon Walker, Britain’s new For- 
eign Secretary, at the White House. 





HOW THE ARMY BEAT KHRUSHCHEV 


by VICTOR ZORZA 


The author, one of Europe’s most reliable and best-informed au- 
thorities on international Communism, writes regularly on the sub- 
ject for the Guardian in London. Zorza scored major newsbreaks 
with his early prediction of the Chinese-Soviet split and Russia’s 
sudden defiance of the informal nuclear test moratorium. Here is 
his own carefully documented analysis of Khrushchev’s downfall. 


|= were many issues, com- 
plex and simple, which led to the 
downfall of Nikita Khrushchev, 
but there was one little-publicized 
but well-documented considera- 
tion: his neglect of Russia’s de- 
fenses. Through the years, he had 
repeatedly sought, over the oppo- 
sition of Russia’s military, leaders 
and of some of his own political 
associates, to reduce defense ex- 
penditures. The opposition wanted 
higher arms appropriations to ef- 
fect a more exact military balance 
between East and West. There was 
deep concern in the Soviet military 
that their conventional forces were 
suffering cut after cut, in men and 
money, at a time when the U.S. 
strategy of flexible response had 
given its conventional forces a 
new importance and new and cost- 
ly equipment—such as the easily 
dispersed, nearly invulnerable Min- 
uteman complex. 

The Soviet reductions had been 
ordered, over their protests, be- 
cause of Khrushchev’s belief that 
the threat of nuclear devastation 
was enough to prevent any major 
war. In August, Soviet military 
leaders openly challenged this ar- 
gument in a series of articles in 
the Soviet military newspaper Red 
Star. During September a struggle 
went on behind the scenes to force 
the military leaders to withdraw 
their challenge. At this point the 
military sought the support of 
some of Khrushchev’s political 
associates who had shown them- 
selves sympathetic to their views 
in the past. Then, at the begin- 
ning of October, Khrushchev hit 
back in public. After a joint meet- 
ing of the Party Presidium and the 
Council of Ministers, Pravda pub- 
lished Khrushchev’s explicit in- 
structions for the drawing up of 
-a new, long-term economic plan 
that would have downgraded the 
claims of Soviet heavy industry— 
the main supplier of armaments— 
in favor of consumer industries. 
He had expressed similar views 
before, but this time he set down 
what looked like an obligatory 
guideline for a plan that might 
determine the country’s economic 
development—and therefore the 
allocation of resources—for the 
next 10 years or so. If Khrushchev 
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was ever to be prevented from 
denying to the Soviet Union the 
defense capability which the mili- 
tary believed was necessary, the 
time to stop him was now. 

After laying down the line, 
Khrushchev went off to rest at his 
Black Sea holiday retreat at Pit- 
sunda. When he came back to 
Moscow a fortnight later, it was 
to face the meeting of the Party’s 
Central Committee, which, in his 
absence, had dismissed him from 
all his posts. 


0... issues, which must have 
weighed heavily against Khru- 
shchev, have already been broad- 
cast to the rest of the world. For 
example, the diatribes against 
Khrushchev’s ‘“‘personality cult,” 
his “‘harebrained schemes, imma- 
ture conclusions, hasty decisions, 
bragging and phrasemongering” 
all reflect how much his associates 
in the leadership must have re- 
sented the way he lorded it over 
them. 

There have been charges, too, 
of nepotism: Khrushchev’s son-in- 
law, Aleksei Adzhubei, was sud- 
denly dropped as editor of Jzves- 
tia. Whispers about the costly fail- 
ure of his project to bring the vir- 
gin lands of Soviet Central Asia 
under the plow were heard even 
while he was still in power. The 
latitude he allowed to writers in 
delving into the crimes of the Sta- 
lin era was certainly resented by 
many of his associates, who felt 
that they could not efficiently gov- 
ern a population which might be 
secretly—and even not so secretly 
—questioning the legitimacy of the 
political power they had inherited 
from Stalin. (See “The Difficult 
Dilemma of the Reds,” pp. 34, 35.) 

The way in which Khrushchev 
had managed to bring about the 
split with China, while at the same 
time alienating, by his handling of 
the Chinese, such Communist par- 
ties as the Italian—itself most firm- 
ly opposed to the Chinese line— 
showed that he was losing his grip. 

But of all these issues the dis- 
pute about the allocation of re- 
sources, involving the country’s 
defense policy, was the most im- 
portant and the most protracted. 


It was the one on which he made 
his last public statement before 
disappearing into the political lim- 
bo to which those Soviet leaders 
go who do not die in office. 

Khrushchev had long ago been 
caught in the economic vise be- 
tween the demand for consumer 
goods and the demands of the 
military; his fateful decision to 
defy his defense leaders can be 
traced back five years. His first 
overt challenge to the military 
came in January 1960, when he un- 
veiled his new nuclear strategy at 
a meeting of the Supreme Soviet. 
The Soviet air force and navy, he 
told them, had “‘lost their previ- 
ous importance.’ And they were 
not just being reduced, he said, 
but replaced. 

“The air force,’ Khrushchev 
said, ‘‘is being almost completely 
replaced by missiles’’; in the navy, 
submarines were now important, 
“but surface ships can no longer 
play the role they played in the 
past.’’ As for the number of men 
in the armed forces, it had been cut 
by more than one third since 1955 





HIGH-RIDING PREMIER. Khru- 
shchev’s summit-wrecking rage in 
1960 was closely watched by Defense 
Minister Malinovsky, not long after 
Khrushchev challenged the military. 


and would, he announced at that 
time, be cut further by 1,200,000 
men, bringing it down to 2,423,- 
000—or less than half the 1955 to- 
tal. It was not, he said, the num- 
ber of men that mattered nowa- 
days, but the firepower of the 
armed forces; and this would be 
greater than ever before. What was 
more, the weapons being devel- 
oped by Soviet scientists were 
“even more perfect, even more ter- 
rible ... unbelievable weapons.” 

Over the next three years a tug 
of war between Khrushchev and 
the Soviet marshals compelled him 
to withdraw most of his military 
notions. The air force, far from 
becoming moribund, was given a 
new lease of very active life. New 
ships were laid down for the navy. 
The manpower cuts were stopped 
on the excuse that the U.S. was 
planning to launch an armed at- 
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Boasts of monster weapons, 
but the military wasn't fooled 
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tack on the Soviet forces in Ger- 
many. Every now and again Khru- 
shchev would hint at the imminent 
emergence of terrible and unbe- 
lievable Soviet weapons, and some- 
times unveil some new monster 
that was meant to strike terror into 
his opponents—like the 50 or 100 
megaton bomb, or the ‘“‘global 
rocket.”’ But neither the West nor 
his own marshals were overly im- 
pressed. The West, and especial- 
ly the U.S., continued the slow 
but steady shift from the strategy 

- of massive retaliation to the strat- 
egy of flexible response, providing 
itself with the means to engage an 
enemy in conventional warfare, 
whether it bea “‘brush fire” involve- 
ment or a new Korea. 

Advocates of conventional forc- 
es on both sides believe that, should 
hostilities break out any place 
by accident or even by design, 
there must be an alternative to 
the use of strategic nuclear weap- 
ons. Thus, action by conventional 
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forces would provide time for ne- 
gotiation and prevent immediate 
escalation. But for Khrushchev to 
have accepted this concept would 
have meant accepting defeat at 
the hands of his marshals. It would 
also have placed in jeopardy the 
welfare state by which he hoped 
to be remembered for all time as 
the man who made Communism 
not just viable, but desirable. He 
continued, therefore, to press the 
claims of the nuclear deterrent as 
the modern substitute for large 
and costly conventional forces. He 
did so in the face of strong counter- 
arguments. 

Although the Soviet Union’s 
ground forces may still have ap- 
proximately twice as many men 
in uniform as the U.S., Russia’s 
high command, with a far longer 
line to defend, has to reckon with 
the possibility that, in case of hos- 
tilities, the U.S. forces would be 
joined by those of its allies. In ad- 
dition, the Soviet forces might be 
deserted by those of their allies, 
perhaps even being forced to fight 


DURABLE MARSHAL. Minister 
of Defense Malinovsky, review- 
ing his troops, survived Khru- 
shchev’s challenge to military, 
helped bring about his downfall. 


on two fronts. (The mass deser- 
tions of the Hungarian army to the 
freedom fighters in the 1956 revolt 
will not be easily forgotten by the 
Soviet high command.) The de- 
fensive posture of the Soviet forces 
on the ground, their comparative 
lack of mobility and the absence 
of major airlift or sealift capability 
would make them extremely vul- 
nerable if hostilities happened to 
develop in several theaters at once. 
The Soviet high command had 
only recently made a small begin- 
ning by setting up a marine corps 
of sorts, but to gain the kind of 
flexibility required for a modern 
conventional war, Soviet forces 
would have to be completely re- 
organized, re-equipped and re- 
trained in keeping with an entirely 
new strategy. In the United States, 
this effort is costing several times 
as much as the strategic deterrent. 





Khrushchev hoped to avoid much 
of the expense of gaining flexibility 
by reiterating the threat that any 
type of attack on the Soviet Un- 
ion would provoke Russia’s own 
version of ‘‘massive retaliation.” 

Here, too, however, he was in 
time outflanked by the develop- 
ment of the U.S. strategy, which 
came to rely increasingly on the 
preponderance of its Minuteman 
and Polaris missiles over the huge 
Russian rockets, which were much 
fewer in number, far more costly 
to make, considerably more diffi- 
cult to hide in underground silos 
because of their size, and therefore 
more vulnerable. 

It was to correct this imbalance 
between Soviet and American mili- 
tary might that Khrushchev, in 
1962, sought to place his missiles 
in Cuba. And it was his compara- 
tive weakness in relation to Ameri- 
can military might that compelled 
him to accept, when the missiles 
in Cuba were prematurely discov- 
ered, a withdrawal that his many 
critics in the Communist world 
could only regard as humiliating. 

Yet Khrushchev’s own standing 
in the Soviet leadership did not 
suffer immediately as a result of 
the Soviet debacle in Cuba—at 
least not outwardly—probably be- 
cause he was thought to be the 
best man to deal with President 
Kennedy in extricating the Soviet 
Union from the mess he had got 
it into. 


i consideration made it pos- 
sible for Khrushchev to use the 
post-Cuban session of the Central 
Committee to fortify his power po- 
sition and to reaffirm his policies 
against an opposition that dared 
not cause an internal upset at a 
time of international tension. 

The Khrushchev comeback took 
the usual form—an affirmation that 
Soviet heavy industry was suffi- 
ciently developed ‘‘to maintain on 
the necessary level the defense ca- 
pacity of the country” and to in- 
crease, ‘‘at the same time,”’ the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. But 
to accomplish this, Khrushchev 
said at the post-Cuban session of 
the Central Committee in Novem- 
ber 1962: “‘It is necessary to allo- 
cate more rationally the material 
resources between the branches of 
the national economy.” 

The argument of those who op- 
posed the Khrushchev line then 
and since appears to have gone 
something like this: The refusal 
to spend enough on defense meant 
that Russia’s inferiority in nuclear 
missiles impelled Khrushchev to 
take risks, such as in Cuba, in an 
attempt to acquire strategic parity 
with the U.S. cheaply. This was a 
gamble which, in view of America’s 
superior strength and refusal to be 
bluffed, was bound to fail. So long 


as the imbalance between the two 
powers existed, the U.S. was bound 
to win in a confrontation of this 
kind. To redress the balance, it was 
necessary to spend much more 
money on the armed forces. Failure 
to redress it might also, in certain 
circumstances, cause the U.S. to 
face Russia with demands that 
could be much more humiliating 
than those made at the time of the 
Cuban crisis. In other words, Khru- 
shchev’s critics argued, Russia’s 
military weakness required urgent 
corrective steps both because it 
prompted Khrushchev to reckless 
attempts at redressing the balance 
of power and because the U.S. 
might be tempted to push Russia 
too hard. , 

The Soviet leaders did not pub- 
licly challenge Khrushchev’s au- 
thority, but the arguments they ad- 
vanced privately in the wake of the 
Cuba fiasco began to undermine 
the whole range of his home and 
foreign policies. 


[. December, 1962, the thaw in 
literature and the: arts, initiated 
only recently with Khrushchev’s 
personal permission for the pub- 
lication of a book about the Stalin 
prison camps, was followed by a 
sudden freeze-up. In January 1963, 
the signs of Soviet readiness to 
conclude a nuclear test ban treaty, 
given during private negotiations 
in New York between U.S. and So- 
viet representatives, were suddenly 
replaced by a hard line. Russia 
proposed the transfer of the bilat- 
eral diplomatic discussions to the 
public forum of the Disarma- 
ment Committee in Geneva, thus 
making it clear that the Soviet Un- 
ion was no longer interested in ne- 
gotiations, only in propaganda. 
Most significant of all, Khru- 
shchev suddenly reversed his stand 
on the guns vs. butter issue. In Feb- 
ruary 1963, he said that one would 
like to allocate more money to 
consumer goods, agriculture and 
housing, but ‘‘on the other hand, 
life dictates the need to spend enor- 
mous sums to maintain our mili- 
tary might on the necessary level.” 
If, Khrushchev concluded, out of 
the desire to shine with successes in 
the provision of consumer goods, 
the country’s defenses were to be 
neglected, the people would be 
right ‘‘to condemn this as a crime.” 
This Khrushchev policy reversal 
coincided with other significant 
signs—his search for compromise 
with China, a cooling off in his flir- 
tation with Yugoslavia, and deliv- 
ery of a speech defending his own 
role during the Stalin regime. They 
culminated in the complete reori- 
entation of the Soviet economy 
in order to bolster defense produc- 
tion. This became evident with the 
setting up, in March 1963, of anew 
Supreme Council of the National 


Economy under Dmitry F. Usti- 
nov, for 20 years the czar of Rus- 
sia’s arms industry. Ustinov was 
suddenly elevated to the position 
from which he would manage— 
and reorganize—the country’s 
whole economic effort. 

In yet another defensive speech, 
in April last year, Khrushchev hint- 
ed that opposition against him was 
based also on the claim that he was 
building up a personality cult. The 
hint, we now know from the. Mos- 
cow revelations that followed his 
downfall, was based on clear in- 
sight into his growing problems. 

In the same speech he addressed 
himself to those who were pressing 
for his immediate removal by tell- 
ing them that he was an old man 


who would soon go anyway: “‘Iam 


already 69 years old. . . . Surely 
everybody understands that I can- 
not hold down forever the posts 
which I now occupy in the Party 
and the state.” 

Shortly, however, Khrushchev’s 
political fortunes took a distinct 
turn for the better. The signs of a 
search for compromise with China 
diminished. The flirtation with Yu- 
goslavia was resumed with renewed 
vigor. The campaign against the 
intellectuals was toned down. The 
Supreme Council of the National 
Economy, introduced with so much 
fanfare, gave hardly any sign of 
life. And the negotiations for a 
nuclear test ban treaty, which only 
a few months before seemed hope- 
lessly deadlocked, were brought to 
speedy fruition; the agreement was 
signed in Moscow on Aug. 5, 1963. 

All this happened soon after Frol 
R. Kozlov, then the successor-des- 
ignate to Khrushchev as Party Sec- 
retary, reportedly suffered a heart 
attack and disappeared from the 
high Soviet political scene. During 
the preceding few years, Kozlov 
had given signs, between the lines 
of his speeches, that he belonged 
to the Khrushchev opposition on 
most policy issues. And Kozlov was 
the man who would have been best 
placed to put pressure on Khru- 
shchev by organizing an opposition 
group inside the Party leadership. 
With Kozlov gone, the political 
opposition apparently disintegrat- 
ed and Khrushchev was able to re- 
turn to full power. 


B.. exactly three days after the 
initialing of the nuclear test ban 
treaty on July 25, 1963, striking 
evidence of Soviet military oppo- 
sition to it became available. The 
Minister of Defense, Marshal Ma- 
linovsky, took advantage of the 


annual Navy Day celebrations to 
issue an Order of the Day to the 
Soviet armed forces which differed 
in every important respect from an 
interview with Khrushchev pub- 
lished the day before. Again, there 
was no direct contradiction, but 
the disagreement registered clearly. 

Malinovsky managed to convey 
his conviction that the continuing 
“imperialist” danger was much 
greater than suggested by Khru- 
shchey. Where Khrushchev had 
merely acknowledged that the trea- 
ty did not end the arms race and 
could not of itself avert war, Ma- 
linovsky added that the ‘‘imperial- 
ist camp”’ was doing everything it 
could to hinder the easing of ten- 
sion—and this was said immediate- 
ly after Khrushchev had claimed 
perhaps his greatest success in the 
easing of tension. 

The official army paper, Red 
Star, prominently published the 
marshal’s pronouncement right 
under its logotype. The Party paper 
Prayda, however, ran it on page 
2, instead of displaying it promi- 
nently on the front page, the tradi- 
tional spot for a Navy Day order. 

The order had precipitated a cri- 
sis, whose method of resolution 
was significant. The day before pub- 
lication, TASS had sent Malinoy- 
sky’s order in the usual way to all 
Soviet newspaper offices. Almost 
immediately afterward the recipi- 
ents were told to ‘‘kill’’ the item. 
At the same time they were warned 
to stand by for a revised version. 
How an Official Order of the Day 


SHOW OF TANKS. Although Khru- 
shchev had downgraded the impor- 
tance of armored forces, military men 
put short-range rocket-carrying tanks 
on parade last May Day in Moscow. 





already issued to all armed forces 
units could be revised for publica- 
tion in the press will remain a mys- 
tery. In the end Marshal Malinoy- 
sky prevailed. Later in the day the 
instructions to “‘kill’’ were rescind- 
ed, and Soviet newspapers were told 
to go ahead with the original ver- 
sion. Pravda did so, but buried it. 

That the Soviet military was 
united in its opposition to the test 
ban was confirmed by the failure 
of Red Star, the army publication, 
to make any approving comment 
on the treaty between the time it 
was initialed on July 25 and was 
signed on Aug. 5. The importance 
of this silence by the one press 
organ that ought to have expressed 
an authoritative military opinion 
is brought into relief by the fact 
that, during the same brief period, 
Pravda published three major ar- 
ticles in favor of the treaty and 
a number of other pieces which 
praised the treaty in passing. 

Later, when the Supreme Soviet 
Presidium met to ratify the treaty, 
Malinovsky, the man who should 
have commended it to the Presid- 
ium as militarily desirable, sat in 
silence. The Soviet press merely 
noted that Marshal Malinovsky 
was among those present at the 
session. The only military leader 
to speak at the session was Marshal 
Budenny, the old cavalry man with 
the long mustache whose legendary 
fame began—and ended—with his 
exploits during the civil war nearly 
50 years ago. 

The reasons for Soviet military 
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Opposition gets ready 
to overthrow the premier 
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opposition to the test ban are not 
hard to pin down. To produce 
smaller missiles, which could be 
put into hardened sites more easily 
than Russia’s first generation of 
large missiles, the Soviet forces also 
need smaller warheads packing a 
bigger punch. This is one of the 
most obvious ways in which they 
could work toward nuclear parity 
with the U.S. But the Russians 
were a long way behind the U.S. in 
the development of underground 
testing facilities and techniques. 
Hence, the test ban obviously was 
being viewed by the Soviet military 
as a hindrance to the strengthening 
of their forces. 

Khrushchev’s argument, ex- 
pressed in a variety of ways, has 
always been that full parity is un- 
necessary so long as the Soviet 
Union could inflict on the U.S. an 
unacceptable degree of damage, 
and that American knowledge of 
this constituted the true deterrent. 
Thus, Khrushchev’s sensational 
claim two months ago that Russia 
has a ‘“‘new and terrible weapon” 
—although he later denied that he 
ever made it—can be viewed as 
part of his long struggle with the 
marshals and with the Soviet po- 
liticians who had taken up the 
cudgels on behalf of the military. 

His claim about the new weapon 
followed the appearance last Au- 
gust of the articles in Red Star 
which presented the most serious 
challenge to his strategy ever pub- 
lished in Russia. The articles car- 
ried two important by-lines. One 
author was. Marshal Sokolovsky, 
the Soviet Union’s foremost strate- 
gist, who lost his post as chief of 
staff in 1960 amid indications that 
he had been sacked for opposing 
the massive arms cuts decreed by 
Khrushchev at that time. The 
other by-line was that of Major 
General Cherednichenko, a re- 
spected military theoretician. His 
name presumably was added to 
make it clear at last that Sokolovy- 
sky was not alone in his views. 


W..n: provoked their direct chal- 
lenge to Khrushchev? After using 
the second half of last year to build 
up the strength of his position, 
previously undermined by Kozlov, 
Khrushchev was again applying 
pressure for further reductions in 
the conventional forces, a course 
which he had been previously com- 
pelled to abandon when only half- 
way to his goal. Last December 
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he announced that he was consid- 
ering ‘“‘further reduction of the 
numbers of our armed forces”’ and 
a cut in the military budget. The 
budget cut was made almost im- 
mediately, but there was no sub- 
sequent announcement about 
troop reduction. All previous 
troop cuts have received the great- 
est official publicity, as evidence 
of the ‘‘peace-loving”’ character 
of Soviet policy. Clearly, Khru- 
shchev’s opponents were setting 
up to take him. 

The August Red Star articles 
by Sokolovsky and Cherednichen- 
ko observed that their views “‘may 
or may not coincide with those of 
other comrades,”’ and that ‘“mili- 
tary readers will of course notice 
this.”” They reminded Khrushchev 
that ‘‘conventional means of war- 
fare cannot fail to be used’’ even 
in a nuclear war, and repeated that 
“it may often happen that combat 
tasks may have to be accomplished 
with conventional weapons, with- 
out the use of nuclear weapons.” 
And, they said, while it was possi- 
ble a war might end immediately 
after a nuclear attack, “‘it may be 
theoretically postulated that war 
would continue after a nuclear ex- 
change.”’ This was in opposition to 
Khrushchev’s argument that every- 
thing would be settled in a matter 
of hours or, at the most, a few days. 

They did concede that a ‘‘ther- 
monuclear war cannot be protract- 
ed,’’ but at the same time they let 
it be inferred that a war need not 
necessarily be thermonuclear. And, 
they repeated, “‘this is why prep- 
aration for a comparatively pro- 
tracted war must not be neglected.” 

No wonder Khrushchev found it 
necessary to reach for his “‘secret 
weapon.” But again the world was 
not impressed, and his marshals 
even less so. 

Khrushchev decided to try an- 
other tack. In a speech to an inter- 
national youth forum in Moscow 
last Sept. 19, while the echo of the 
“terrible weapon’”’ was still rever- 
berating around the world, Khru- 
shchev took issue with the prevail- 
ing military view about the impor- 
tance of armored forces in modern 
warfare. He denied that tanks had 
the ability to survive in a modern 
war, or even to accomplish their 
combat tasks. Thus he was arguing 
by implication that the consider- 
able Soviet resources being used up 
to satisfy the military requirement 
in tanks were, in effect, being wast- 
ed. Publication of Khrushchev’s 
speech in Pravda was held up for 
three days, which suggests that 


some of Khrushchev’s opponents 
tried to stop it, and failed. 

Khrushchev’s offending address 
read, in part: ‘‘When I walked out 
on the training field and saw tanks 
attacking and antitank artillery 
striking at these tanks, it hurt. Aft- 
er all, we are spending a lot of 
money to make tanks, and if, God 
forbid, as the saying goes, a war 
breaks out, these tanks will burst 
into flame before they reach the 
line indicated by the command.” 

Khrushchev’s doubts about the 
financial and military value of tanks 
were expressed less than a week aft- 
er his military commanders, in two 
separate articles, used the occasion 
of Soviet Tank Day to press the 
contrary view. 

Writing in Pravda, the com- 
mander of Soviet armored and 
tank forces, Marshal Poluboya- 
rov, had argued that modern tank 
forces were capable of standing 


_ up to the effect of nuclear explo- 


sions, of dealing powerful blows 
and of carrying out rapid military 
operations in great depth. 


ts second article celebrating 
Soviet Tank Day had appeared in 
Red Star. The author was Colonel 
General Zhdanov (who was to die 
in the Belgrade air crash on Oct. 
19). General Zhdanov had assumed 
an almost openly argumentative 
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tone in his references to the place 
of tanks in modern warfare. The 
article anticipated precisely those 
arguments which Khrushchey did 
indeed advance publicly at the 
youth forum, and it is to be pre- 
sumed therefore that the arguments 
had been set out privately and in 
greater detail during earlier debate. 
Grasping the nettle which Mar- 
shal Poluboyarov’s less polemical - 
Pravda article avoided, General 
Zhdanov argued in direct opposi- 
tion to Khrushchev’s view that 
tanks would be useless on the bat- 
tlefield. He said that tank forces 
were in a position to preserve their 
combat readiness and a high degree 
of mobility ‘‘in any conditions.” 


The new Russian leaders are not 
likely to reveal the true causes of 
their dismissal of Khrushchev, be- 
cause in doing so they would have 
to admit that the military posture 
of the Soviet Union is dangerous- 
ly weak. This is not an admission 
that the rulers of any country are 
usually willing to make—so long 
as they remain the rulers. 

But although they have come 
into power on a policy more con- 
servative than Khrushchev’s, this 
need not mean that friction be- 
tween the East and West is bound 
to grow. While the new leadership 
is consolidating its power, it will 
be less inclined to take risks abroad. 
The magnitude of the economic 
tasks at home, especially if a great- 
er share of the nation’s resources 
is devoted to armaments, will take 
up the energies of both the leader- 
ship and the people. Opportunities 
for Western diplomacy ought to be 
plentiful, but they will be fully ex- 
ploited only if the West learns to 
read the signs from the Kremlin. 

After the death of Stalin, there 
were indications that some mem- 
bers of the new leadership were 
anxious to explore the possibility 
of some kind of deal with the major 
Western powers on East Germany. 
The signs were ignored. Only some 
years after the fall of Malenkov 
and Beria, accused of wanting to 
sell out East Germany, did West- 
ern diplomats realize what oppor- 
tunities they may have missed. 

Now, after the political demise 
of Khrushchev, there has been at 
least one probe from the new lead- 
ers suggesting that they might be 
anxious to terminate the space race 
and even to mount some kind of 
joint East-West space effort, in or- 
der to divert the resources thus 
saved to more earthly tasks. Will 
Western statesmanship seek to ex- 
ploit this opportunity or will it 
wake up to it too late—perhaps 
after the new leaders, too, have 
been dismissed and condemned by 
their successors for wanting to sell 
out Russia’s great asset, leadership 
in space, to- the ‘‘imperialists’’? 
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The Difficult Dilemma 
of the Reds 


by HANS J. 
MORGENTHAU 


The dismissal of Khrushchev 
and its aftermath confront the So- 
viet government and the Commu- 
nist world at large with a dilemma 
that is shattering the very founda- 
tions of the Soviet regime and is 
eroding the very core of Commu- 
nist philosophy. It is the dilemma 
of totalitarianism and’ freedom. 
Once a totalitarian regime tries to 
liberalize itself and opens a win- 
dow, however small, for freedom, 
as the Soviet Union under Khru- 
shchev and the Polish government 
under Gomulka have done, it finds 
it equally difficult to return to the 
full measure of totalitarian rule or 
to give way to the popular pres- 
sures for the extension of freedom. 
If it tries to do the former, it risks 
a popular explosion or even the 
disloyalty of its own forces of co- 
ercion; if it tries to do the latter, 
itrisks destruction at its own hands. 
Thus it has a choice of being killed 
by its own subjects or of commit- 
ting suicide. This is the dilemma 
the Soviet government and, in a 
less acute form, the Communist 
governments of Eastern Europe 
face today. 

In order to understand the na- 
ture and inevitability of this dilem- 
ma it is necessary to consider first 
the distinctive nature of the Com- 
munist regime. All political re- 
gimes must justify themselves in 
philosophic and moral terms in or- 
der to be able to govern at all; 
for no government can govern for 
any length of time by brute force 
alone. Throughout history, gov- 
ernments have rested on one of 
three foundations: religious, where 
the government governs ‘‘by the 
grace of God’’; democratic, where 
the government governs ‘“‘by the 
will of the people’; charismatic, 
where the government governs by 
virtue of a special endowment with 
- wisdom, virtue, or power. 

The Soviet government is obvi- 
ously of the last kind. Lenin, Sta- 
lin, and Khrushchev ruled and 
were obeyed because they were sup- 
posed to be endowed with unique 
qualities of mind and character 
which made it possible for them 
to apply the truth about man and 
society to the policy issues at hand. 
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They found that truth in Marxism, 
the science of society, the reposi- 
tory of all the truths about man 
and society there was to be had. 
Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev 
were supposed to understand that 
truth and to put it into practice 
better than anyone else. This mo- 
nopolistic access to the theory and 
practice of Marxism entitled them 
to rule. In this respect, they re- 
semble the priests in a theocratic 
system of government. Their right 
to rule derives from their infallibil- 
ity as the interpreters and develop- 
ers of truth, scientific or revealed. 

A system of government which 
stands and falls with the infalli- 
bility of its leaders is bound to be 
both a Byzantine and a totalitarian 
type of government. On the one 
hand, it must protect and promote 
the leader’s reputation of infalli- 
bility by glorifying him as a para- 
gon of all the intellectual and mor- 
al virtues and as the doer of great 
deeds. Nobody in the Communist 
orbit doubts the unique greatness 
of Marx, and Lenin has virtually 
remained his equal in reputation 
for charismatic qualities. Stalin, 
before he was dethroned by Khru- 
shchev in 1956, was_ similarly 
praised as the “‘greatest genius of 
mankind,” the unrivaled expert 
not only in Marxism but also in 
statecraft and strategy, linguistics 
and economics, and all the other 
arts and sciences. Khrushchev was 
less extravagantly praised as the 
great disciple of Lenin, who in par- 
ticular maintained and developed 
the teachings of Lenin against the 
heretical opposition of the Chinese 
Communists. As Stalin was given 
credit for having led the Red ar- 
mies to victory in the civil war and 
the Second World War, so Khru- 
shchev was praised as the real hero 
of the battle of Stalingrad. 


O. the other hand, Commu- 
nism has to protect the infallibility 
and, through it, the authority of 
the leader against dissent and criti- 
cism from below. In the nature of 
things, there can be only one truth 
in a Communist system of govern- 
ment, and that is the official truth 
propounded by the government. 
Dissent from, and criticism of, that 
truth is of necessity an attack upon 
the very foundations of Commu- 
nist rule. It must be suppressed 
through the monopolistic control 
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of the mass media of communica- 
tion, criminal penalties, and terror. 
Thus it is a question of life and 
death for a Communist regime that 
its leadership be glorified by means 
of Byzantine propaganda and that 
dissent be suppressed by the instru- 
ments of totalitarianism. 

If this analysis of the sources of 
Soviet power is correct, then the 
seriousness of the crisis with which 
the Soviet government is strug- 
gling today must be obvious. That 
crisis became acute in February 
1956, when Khrushchev stripped 
Stalin of his nimbus as the infal- 
lible leader of the world Commu- 
nist movement and exposed him as 
a blood-stained tyrant and crimi- 
nal. By doing this, Khrushchev not 
only destroyed the reputation of 
one man, but also attacked the 
very foundations of Soviet power. 
The destructive results of that at- 
tack made themselves felt imme- 
diately both at home and abroad. 
Intellectuals in the Soviet Union 
and the other major Communist 
countries and parties started to 
raise questions, not so much about 
the merits of Stalin’s rule as about 
the merits of Communist rule as 
such. Large masses of Communists 
abroad questioned the supremacy 
of the Soviet Union over the world 
Communist movement, following 
the example which Yugoslavia had 
set in 1948. The Polish and Hun- 
garian revolts of 1956 were a fron- 
tal attack against that supremacy. 

How can a Communist govern- 
ment react against this process 
of disintegration set in motion 
by Khrushchev’s dethronement of 
Stalin? It can choose between two 
alternatives, each fraught with 


mortal danger of a different sort. 

It can try to restore totalitarian 
rule through terror; this is what 
the Soviet Union did when it beat 
down the Hungarian Revolution 
by sending the Red army to Buda- 
pest. Yet it is obvious that so dras- 
tic a remedy cannot be applied at 
will without the risk that the cure 
becomes worse than the disease. 
The Soviet Union could not use 
the terror which was successful in 
Hungary in order to bring Albania 
and China back into line; reasons 
of geography and the risk of war 
militate against it. It could not use 
it against Poland without risking 
a guerrilla war and alienation of 
Communist governments and par- 
ties throughout the world. Nor can 
a Communist government afford 
to restore terror on a large scale 
and in its more oppressive form 
within its territory; for such at- 
tempts, as recent incidents in the 
Soviet Union and Poland have 
shown, are likely to call forth so 
negative and threatening a popular 
reaction as to require for its sup- 
pression the application of a terror 
of truly Stalinist proportions. How- 
ever, what Stalin could afford to do 
in a backward Russia, a contem- 
porary Soviet government cannot 
afford to do without risking the 
disintegration of the social fabric 
and of the regime itself. 

The alternative open to a Com- 
munist government is to make con- 
cessions to criticism and dissent, as 
the Soviet Union and Poland did 
domestically and as the Soviet 
Union did with regard to certain 
Communist governments, such as 
the Polish and Romanian ones. 
Yet the policy of concessions is 


bound to come up against a di- 
lemma which derives from the very 
nature of totalitarian rule. For ifa 
totalitarian government were to 
pursue the policy of concessions 
consistently, it would jeopardize 
the foundations of its very exist- 
ence. Totalitarianism and freedom 
are essentially incompatible, and a 
full measure of freedom is the very 
negation of totalitarian rule. Thus 
a Communist regime, faced with 
popular disaffection, must seek a 
compromise between totalitarian 
rule and freedom, a modus vivendi 
which will allow just as much free- 
dom as is compatible with the pres- 
ervation of totalitarian rule. Such 
a compromise and modus vivendi 
is bound to be heavily loaded in 
favor of totalitarianism and, in 
view of the unquenchable aspira- 
tions for freedom, of an extremely 
precarious nature. 


Thus the Soviet and the Polish 
governments, most exposed to the 
clamor for freedom, have been 
forced to pursue a vacillating pol- 
icy. They have given in, in however 
small a measure, to the pressure for 
freedom, only to find themselves 
face to face with the specter of the 
disintegration of their rule. As a 
consequence, they had to take back 
in self-defense half of what they 
had conceded, suppressing criti- 
cism and dissent in order to main- 
tain the totalitarian character of 
their rule. Once they had done 
this, they were faced with renewed 
pressures for freedom which, de- 
prived of a legitimate outlet, en- 
dangered the regime through dis- 
integration and revolt. Thus these 
governments felt constrained to 
make new concessions to freedom, 
and the vicious circle of conces- 
sions and totalitarian restoration 
started all over again. There is 
recent evidence to support the view 
that this routine of taking one 
small step forward and half a step 
back cannot be continued indef- 
initely. That evidence is provided 
by the dismissal of Khrushchev 
and the reaction to it on the part 
of non-Russian Communist gov- 
ernments and parties. 

The dismissal of Khrushchev by 
his colleagues in 1964 has for the 
Soviet regime the same significance 
as did Stalin’s denigration by Khru- 
shchev in 1956: it puts into ques- 
tion not only the merits of one man 


but of the Communist regime it- 
self and thereby pushes the process 
of disillusionment and disintegra- 
tion another giant step forward. 
If a tyrant such as Stalin could rule 
for 20 years and a blunderer such 
as Khrushchev for 11, both in the 
name of Marxism, how good is 
Marxism as a philosophy of poli- 
tics and as a guide to political 
action? That question wasimplicitly 
raised by Khrushchev with regard 
to Stalin, and it was raised with 
regard to him by others. It is bound 
to be raised again with regard to 
his successors, and every time it is 
raised Communism as a system of 
government suffers a blow. 

Asamatter of fact, Khrushchev’s 
successors have already felt that 
blow. For when non-Russian Com- 
munist governments and parties de- 
manded an explanation of Khru- 
shchev’s dismissal and sent dele- 
gations to Moscow in order to ask 
Khrushchev’s successors for an ac- 
counting, they questioned by im- 
plication the infallibility of the new 
rulers and, hence, their right to rule 
in the name of Marxism. By doing 
this, they did something utterly 
un-Marxist. They opened a public 
dialogue on the very foundations 
of Communist rule. Such a dia- 
logue is of course the very lifeblood 
of a pluralistic society such as ours, 
but it is utterly incompatible with 
Communist totalitarianism. The 
Soviet regime has faced no greater 
challenge than this one. It appears 
to be able to meet it only by adapt- 
ing itself to it. That is to say, it 
renounces its claim to infallibility 
in relation to other Communist 
governments and parties. 

What this portends for its rela- 
tions with its own citizens remains 
to be seen. The dialogue between 
the Soviet government and the 
non-Russian Communist govern- 
ments and parties has set an ex- 
ample which the citizens of the So- 
viet Union must want to emulate. 
How will the Soviet government 
respond to such renewed and in- 
creased pressures in behalf of free- 
dom? It will have to face in an ag- 
gravated form the dilemma with 
which Nikita Khrushchev could 
not come to terms. And it will find 
it increasingly difficult to strike a 
viable balance between those pres- 
sures and the preservation. of its 
totalitarian rule. 
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Way-station 
for men 
bound for 
the planets 


fuse as the air age created the 
need for air terminals, the age of 
space travel will require the es- 
tablishment of manned space sta- 
tions, and thought is already be- 
ing given to possible designs. 
In four decades, space stations— 
possibly like those shown here— 
may be in orbit around the earth 
and serving a variety of purposes. 
They could be used as weather 
stations, astronomical observato- 
ries, supply points for military 
space bases, data collection cen- 
ters for unmanned satellites, even 
as centers of medical research to 
investigate the effect of weight- 
lessness on disease. Diplomats re- 
luctant to meet on each other's 
home ground could travel with- 
in minutes to neutral man-made 
terrain high above the earth and 
its discords. 

But the’ space station’s most 
practical and perhaps most valu- 
able function will be as a launch 
platform for interplanetary space- 
craft. A hydrogen-fueled shuttle 
ship like the one seen here could 
rocket up from the earth, back into 
the station's hangar and discharge 
passengers through a telescoping 
airlock into an overhead waiting 
room. Men in space suits would 
swarm around like a ground 
crew while the vehicle loads up 
from a fueling tower (right, fore- 
ground) and the passengers wait 
for the connecting flight to Mars. 


CONTINUED 
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By the end of this century the 
moon may already be serving as 
America’s first permanent space 
base. Small lunar outposts will be 
used for exploration of the moon's 
surface, for geological prospect- 
ing and possibly as launching 
pads for sending rockets deeper 
into space. Scientists and military 
men will travel back and forth to 
the moon as casually as they now 
jet to our overseas bases. One 
spaceship that could make the 
trip is now under study by Ling- 
Temco-Vought, Inc. for NASA 
and is shown here as it debarks 
its 28 passengers into a landing 
craft for the descent to the moon's 
surface. 

The tapered passenger-carrying 
nose of this ship (below, left) had 
departed from the earth three days 
¥elall-lge-ice) ole- i ofoley-30-1 am ©) aler-) in ole 


bit around the earth, it had then 
hooked onto a 125-foot-long nu- 
clear-powered ferry (the section 
carrying the American flag) that 
carried it to the region of the 
moon. Having now attained a lu- 
nar orbit, the passenger section 
has swung down 17 feet on long 
tubular links, allowing a small 
Ryo) atcla rer] iol ga mixom alele) qrelam- Laven (ex-(e| 
up the passengers for the 100-mile 
trip down to the moon. In the 
background at right a similar nu- 
clear ferry also has lowered its 
passenger section and is about to 
receive a moon shuttle. Scientists 
say the passenger section could 
be used over and over again—for 
as many as 50 round trips. Be- 
cause of this reusability, space sci- 


entists estimate the eventual cost 


of maintaining a moon station at 
only $1 million per man per year. 
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Exploring 
on Mars, 

half a year 
from home 


Within the next few weeks NASA 
plans to launch two photorecon- 
naissance vehicles on a trajectory 
that will take them close to Mars 
eight months later. Hopefully they 
will send back data _ indicating 
that a manned flight to the planet 
would be feasible, perhaps within 
the next two decades. 

When and if men do attempt the 
trip, they may aim for the edge of 
one of the vast flat desert areas 
believed to exist on Mars. In this 
painting the Astronauts—wearing 
suits designed for a landing on the 
moon—have established a Mars 
base camp. They have set up 
inflatable igloo-shaped shelters 
(lower left and right) with materi- 
als brought in their capsule, and 
they communicate with earth on 
radio waves beamed from parabol- 
ic antennas. Gas jets strapped to 
their backs help them get around. 

When it is time to leave, the 
three-man teams will climb back 
into their arrival vehicle and fire 
themselves into a Mars orbit 
where they will rendezvous with 
a parent ship for the six-month 
journey back to earth. 

Most scientists believe that if 
life exists on Mars, it is very prim- 
itive, perhaps a kind of lichen-like 
plant. But no one rules out the 
possibility of surprises. A study 
made for NASA of possible Mars 
landing systems by Philco’s Aero- 
nutronic Division touches on that 
possibility: ‘In the event higher 
animal forms are encountered, it 
will be desirable to trap living 
specimens. They will probably 
tend to be elusive, however, and 
photographs or casts of surface 
imprints may have to suffice.” 
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Olympics’ Many-spiend 


Insplendid pageantry the 1964 Olympic Games 
opened in Tokyo—and for sheer spectacle all 
previous games paled by comparison. For four 
years Japan had been working toward this 
day, spending some $2 thousand million cre- 
ating the most spectacular sports facilities ever 


built. Before Emperor Hirohito and 75,000 
(scalpers sold seats near the royal box for 
$500), the 5,500 athletes from 94 nations 
passed in review in the National Stadium. Even 
the weather was auspicious for this, the first 
Olympics to take place in the Orient: on the 


day of the opening ceremonies, cold rain had 
given way to a burnished autumn sun. As is 
inevitable in any assemblage of rival nations, 
there was discord. Indonesia and North Korea 
testily withdrew because some of their athletes 
had been ruled ineligible. But the disruption 
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] n a Tokyo baseball park 
on the eve of the opening of the 


’ Games, a throng of young Japanese 
matrons dressed in kimonos 


do a ceremonial dance. 


was forgotten with the arrival of a 19-year- 

old Japanese runner who was born 42 miles 

from Hiroshima the day the atomic bomb was 

dropped. He came as the symbol of his reborn FS ciisons rise over National 
nation, and he brought the Olympic torch on Stadium (below, left) as athletes 


the last leg of its journey from Mt. Olympus. mass on field in opening pageant. At 
right, flame-bearer races up steps, 


then stands by torch which he lit. 
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A long-range U.S. effort pays off 


It was easily—in terms of excite- 
ment, achievement and the prep- 
arations made by the Japanese— 
the greatest Olympics ever held. 
And out in front was the greatest 
team of athletes ever assembled, 
the 355 contestants from the U.S., 
who faced the toughest competi- 
tion in history. Before the Games 
had ended, 1964’s Olympic con- 
testants had broken records, world 
or Olympic, 437 times and most of 
the marks had been set by Amer- 
icans. As expected, the U.S. track 
team won the sprints, then aston- 
ished evervbody by winning two 
distance races. Even U.S. rowers 
and riflemen contributed to the 
cascade of medals. But the most 
triumphant performance was put 
on by the youngest contingent 
there, the earnest, irrepressible 
schoolboys and girls of the U.S. 
swimming team, the product of a 
nationwide project that began or- 
ganizing youngsters 15 years ago. 


ed Graef, 22, churns toward U.S. 
victory in 200-meter backstroke, a 
pressed by teammates who finished a a 
second and third. Olympic backstroke 
record was broken six times in two 
days before Graef set world record of 
2 minutes 10.3 seconds in finals. 


The first American Olympian to win 
four gold medals since Jesse Owens 
in 1936, Don Schollander, 18, of Lake 


Oswego, Oregon, won the 100- and 
400-meter free-style and helped win two 


relays. Here he gives the victory 





sign after swimming anchor 
position on the 800-meter relay team 
that set a world record. 








H eaded for another U.S. sweep, 
Martha Randall, Donna de Varona 
(from left, in striped suits) and Sharon 
Finneran (hidden) dive flat out at 
start of ladies’ 400-meter individual 


medley—butterfly, backstroke, 
breaststroke and free-style. U.S. 
swimmers won all but six of 22 gold 
medals and not a single Olympic 
swimming record survived the Games. 


Ahead in medley, Donna de Varona 
builds her lead according to plan in 
the butterfly leg of race. Now 17, she 
had been aiming at Olympics since 
she swam her first race seven years ago. 


CONTINUED 
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Wen you are 16, like Cathy 
Ferguson (standing between Christine 
Caron of France and Ginny 


48 


Duenkel of U.S.), you’ve won the 
100-meter backstroke (a world record) 
and—halfway around the world 


from your home—the band strikes up 
The Star-Spangled Banner—well, 
you're entitled to a tear or two. 





medal=and she can’t keep the tears back 
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Te melee on the track when the baton 
is passed gives great excitement 

to relay races. In 1,600-meter relay, 
U.S. is behind as Mike Larrabee 

has taken baton from Ollan Cassell 


W. don’t have any McGuires at 
home,” said the Russian coach. 
“*Girls like her are born for running 
... long legs, a beautiful build.” 

Edith McGuire of U.S. (rounding turn 


to start second lap. At end of his lap, 
he has given Ulis Williams a big 

lead. Team won in world record time. 
In track and field, U.S. smothered 
Russia, 14 gold medals to five. 


in track, a melee and a kick bring medals 


and kicking hard for the finish) won 
the 200 meters—breaking the Olympic 
record—and finished second to 
Wyomia Tyus, her teammate at 
Tennessee State, in the 100 meters. 


CONTINUED 





Diverse racial strains win 


A flop at Rome in 1960, 
Britain’s Mary Rand (left) came 
back to win broad jump with 
world record of 22 feet 2 1/8 
inches. In 26-mile marathon 
(right), Ethiopia’s Abebe Bikila 
____ started last (in back, right) 
3 of 68 entrants, but repeated his 
1960 victory—only two-time 
marathon winner in history. 
Greatest individual track star was 
New Zealand’s Peter Snell, 
who waved arms (far right) as 
he crossed 800-meter finish, then 
took 1,500-meter race. In 100 
meters, Bob Hayes of U.S. 
(below) set Olympic record of 10 
seconds flat as he distanced 
Cuba’s Figuerola (in white) and 
Canada’s Jerome (red trunks). 
Turn to page 55 for 
anthropological significance 
of these results. 
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T 1000 - Made in Germany 





The press reports - experts 
acclaim: 


Braun T 1000 -a unique 
universal receiver! 


Behind this enthusiasm lies the fact that with the T 1000 
the Braun AG presents the most universal radio receiver 
for voice and CW transmissions produced in Germany. 
Its 13-band coverage (8 short wave) covers nearly every 
frequency used in international transmissions: radio 
broadcasts, voice and CW transmissions, nautical and 
aeronautical weather and navigational services. Any 
transmission, from any location, can be received on the 
greatly expanded SW bands. The T 1000 can be used 
practically anywhere: at home, in the car or caravan, in 
boats and small aircraft, in a tent, on expeditions or any 
permanent installation. The T 1000 is a completely portable 
all-wave AM and FM broadcast and communications 
receiver. 


Technical Specifications: 


Electronic band-spread; Automatic FM frequency control 
(AFC); Switchable band-width control; Beat-frequency 
oscillator (BFO) for CW; Switch and control for manual 
gain setting; 3 rotatable telescoping antennas; Tuning 
capacitor for external antenna; Drum-type band selector 
switch with gold contacts gives guaranteed high repeat- 
ability; Powered be dry-cells, low-voltage DC supplies, 
or AC mains. 


The Braun T 1000 may be inspected at leading radio 
dealers everywhere. For additional information please 
write to the Braun AG, Abt. 531, 

6000 Frankfurt, Riisselsheimer StraBe, Germany. 
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with your choice of beverages. 
Sample fare: $150.40 plus tax, 
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COACH our special 
combination of good food, 
complimentary beverage and low 


ss emienaianemndl cost. Comfortable three-and-three 


seating. Sample fare: $145.10 
plus tax, New York to Los Angeles. 
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the most jets to the most U.S. 
cities. And remember: only United 
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nonstop coast-to-coast jets. 


Giving the Olympics an 


by MARSHALL SMITH 


A physical anthropologist could 
presumably have asked for noth- 
ing more in the way of a profes- 
sional field day than a visit to the 
main Olympic stadium during the 
Games. In the clusters of coiled 
sprinters leaping from their start- 
ing blocks, in the hurdlers; high 
jumpers and discus throwers, he 
would have found the world’s most 
varied and superbly conditioned 
assortment of the human species, 
in all sizes and colors. By applying 
his knowledge of the physiological 
and anatomical differences among 
the athletes, he might have become 
a successful prognosticator of 
Olympic results. Past performance 
charts of Olympic Games do seem 
to offer an ‘‘anthropological”’ pat- 
tern of achievement. 

For example, Mongoloids, 
headed by the competitive Japa- 
nese, have done particularly well 
in gymnastics, swimming and 
wrestling. Negroids, particularly 
those from the U.S., have domi- 
nated the shorter foot races, the 
jumps and hurdles. They have been 
outstanding in boxing and basket- 
ball, sports which call for quick- 
ness of hand and foot and for sud- 
den, explosive bursts of effort. But 
in past Olympics they have been 
conspicuously absent from the list 
of leaders in the marathon and 
other long-distance runs. No Ne- 
gro has ever qualified for the U.S. 
swimming team. (On the U.S. 
men’s track-and-field team that has 
been competing in Tokyo, 18 of 
67 are Negroes; 15 of the 20 mem- 
bers of the women’s team are Ne- 
groes. There were nine Negroes on 
the 10-man boxing squad and five 
of the 12 basketball players are 
Negroes.) 

While Olympic records show 
that Negroids and Mongoloids 
have seldom excelled in the same 
events, they offer less of a guide 
to the performance of members of 
the white (or Caucasoid) race. 
White athletes, though they are the 
complete masters of some compe- 
titions (rowing, sailing, fencing, 
for example), have ranged all the 
way from being the best to the 
poorest in nearly every sport. 

Most observers justifiably are 





I n his study of man, the anthropologist has found 
that measurements vary among races—and keep changing. 


far more concerned with the real 
differences between individuals 
than with interpolations based on 
studies of the races by groups. 
Furthermore, they-are inclined to 
attribute the apparent domination 
of certain athletic events by certain 
races to cultural and sociological 
factors, such as differences in in- 
terest, motivation, tradition, op- 
portunity. Certainly the break- 
through of the Japanese swimmers 
in the Olympics of the 1930s and 
of the Australians in the late 1950s 
gave major impetus to later efforts 
by the young swimmers of both 
nations. The international fame 
won by one of the great American 
sports heroes of the 1930s, Jesse 
Owens, encouraged young Negro 
athletes in the years since to emu- 
late his feats. And the absence of 
Negroid or Mongoloid competi- 
tors in the Olympic 5.5-meter- 
class yachting event surely must 
have something to do with simple 
lack of opportunity. 

Nonetheless, the scientific fact 
that there are, in general, basic 
physical differences between races 
of people plus the widening ap- 
preciation that there is an appar- 
ent correlation of body build to 
achievement in sports has raised 
the intriguing question: what, if 
any, bearing do these various ra- 
cial differences have on athletic 
performance? 

There are strong arguments over 


the question and there are those 
who refuse to argue the question at 
all because of the hotly controver- 
sial implications. But two distin- 
guished anthropology professors 
who do believe there is a connec- 
tion between racial characteristics 
and athletic achievement, are Dr. 
Carleton S. Coon, formerly of 
Harvard and the University of 
Pennsylvania, now retired; and Dr. 
Edward E. Hunt Jr. of Harvard. 
Drs. Coon and Hunt believe: ‘‘In- 
herited physical adaptations seem 
to play a part in the abilities of 
members of different races to ex- 
cel in different sports. That is one 
reason why Negro athletes have 
achieved such outstanding success 
in certain fields—in addition to 
whatever social factors or motiva- 
tion may be involved.’ However, 
the professors emphasize that their 
conclusions about athletic per- 
formance do not imply any over- 
all “‘superiority”’ or ‘‘inferiority’’ 
of the races. 

The juxtaposition of athletics 
and anthropology made news some 
30 years ago when former Yale 
Track Coach Albert McGall sug- 
gested that maybe Negro sprinters 
got better leverage—and a little ad- 
vantage over white sprinters—be- 
cause of the projecting heel bone 
(calcaneus) that is frequently found 
among Negroids. That did it. 

There were reproving rebuttals 
from coaches and scientists. One 


Anthropological 
Once-Over 


of the more convincing arguments 
against Coach McGall’s theory 
was made by Professor W. Monta- 
gue Cobb, prominent physical an- 
thropologist at Howard University 
and now president of the National 
(Negro) Medical Association. In 
the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, January 1936, Cobb 
reported that he had measured 
X rays of Jesse Owens’ heel and 
found it did not conspicuously 
protrude. Healso measured Owens’ 
calf structure and found that it was 
shaped more like the Caucasoid 
type than the Negroid. 

Cobb explained that the Negro 
(as a group) is indeed long of limb; 
“‘that is, he has long legs and arms 
relative to the length of his trunk 
as compared with the white. In 
addition, the leg of the Negro is 
said to be long in proportion to 
his thigh. Possibly,’’ commented 
Cobb, “‘this might be of signifi- 
cance in broad jumping, as leaping 
animals, such as the kangaroo, 
have extremely long shins and very 
short thighs.” 

But the anthropologist was un- 
convinced that ‘‘Negroid physical 
characteristics are anatomically 
concerned with the present dom- 
inance of Negro athletes in nation- 
al competition in the short dashes 
and the broad jump. There is not 
a single physical characteristic,” 
he concluded, ‘‘which all the Ne- 
gro Stars in question have in com- 
mon which would definitely identi- 
fy them as Negroes.” 


6 3:<: Dr. Cobb’s study, Ameri- 
can Negroes have shown remark- 
able prowess in nearly every major 
spectator sport, as the opportuni- 
ty to participate was gradually 
given them. Their success could 
not have been achieved without 
enormous motivation. It was made 
against discouraging odds—hos- 
tility, inadequate facilities, and 
inferior training and instruction 
methods. Of course, American Ne- 
groes were particularly motivated 
toward athletic achievement be- 
cause, for a long time, the sports 
and entertainment worlds were 
about the only fields where they 
were permitted to compete on an 
equal basis with whites. 

American Negroes, who have 
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Racial differences— 
how did they come? 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


CONTINUED 


produced so many outstanding 
athletes in recent years, form just 
one branch of the Negroid race, 
of course. And it is a quite special 
branch. For one thing, ““they are a 
mulatto population with an aver- 
age of one-quarter white blood,” 
says Anthropologist Jean Hiernaux 
of the University of Paris. ““There 
are very few pure African Negroes 
left [in the U.S.].”’ As a result, 
American Negroes tend to have 
both Negroid and Caucasoid phys- 
ical characteristics. 

Also, Dr. Cobb suggests, there is 
logic in the theory that American 
Negroes are a select Negroid strain. 
In the process of choosing slaves in 
Africa to be sent to the New World, 
only good physical specimens were 
taken. Cobb points out: ‘The 
weak did not survive to embark 
from the African ports. The rigors 
of the voyage . . . further deci- 
mated the ranks, so that only the 
toughest survived to land on our 
shores.” 

But the physical characteristics 
that distinguish the basic group- 
ings—the Mongoloid, Negroid 
and Caucasoid races—have been 
fairly well established. Just how 
these differences came about is a 
question that scientists are still re- 
searching and debating. 

Anthropologist Coon has sug- 
gested that “‘many racial differ- 
ences reflect the adaptations of 
human beings to differences in 
temperature, sunlight, altitude, hu- 
midity and local diseases in parts 
of the world where the different 
races of man evolved.” 

As an instance, the original 
home of the Mongoloids was Chi- 
na at a time when its climate was 
chilly. Some Mongoloid charac- 
teristics, developed over countless 
generations, seem to be designed to 
conserve body heat. Their body fat 
is evenly distributed; their eyelids 
have a fatty fold which protects 
the eyeballs in severe temperatures. 
Their trunks are relatively long; 
their arms, legs and neck, short; 
and their hands and feet small. 

Negroids, on the other hand, 
adapted over the milleniums to 
other extremes in equatorial Afri- 
ca. Their bodies evolved to dispel 
heat, not conserve it, and also to 
accommodate a high degree of 
ultraviolet radiation and a formi- 
dable array of tropical diseases. 
As a result, they tend to have 
less fat. Their wrists and ankles 
are slender and they have long 
arms and legs to go with relatively 
short bodies. Long extremities are 


a principal means of dissipating 
heat—a thin pipe being a more 
efficient radiator than a thick one. 

Anthropologists are a long way 
from piecing together a complete 
natural history of the races of man, 
but over the years they have come 
up with increasing evidence of 
man’s varying physical character- 
istics. For example, they have de- 
termined that Negroids have trunks 
relatively shorter than whites, with 
smaller chest circumferences. Ne- 
groids have relatively longer arms, 
particularly the forearms. 

In measuring lower arm lengths 
of Europeans, German Anthro- 
pologists Rudolf Martin and Karl 
Saller have reported that the fig- 
ures ranged from 14.3% to 15.9% 
of total height; the forearms of 
African Negroes from 15.9% to 
17.7%. The same procedures ap- 
plied to leg lengths have produced 
measurements, which, in propor- 
tion, parallel those of the arms. 
It is obvious that, as groups of 
people, Caucasoids and Negroids 
have contrasting sets of locomo- 
tive levers. Anthropologists do 
not necessarily conclude that Ne- 
groids have an advantage over 
whites in running because their 
lower legs are longer in relation 
to their thighs. 

However, U.S. Olympic Swim- 
ming Coach Jim Counsilman, who 
tested Negroes and whites in the 
vertical jump, found that the Ne- 
groes in the group averaged about 
two inches better than the whites. 


T. weight of bones also has 
been found to vary between Ne- 
groids and Caucasoids. In 1957 
the anthropological team of Paul 
Baker and Russell Newman, work- 
ing out of the U.S. Army Quarter- 
master Research and Engineering 
Center at Natick, Mass. reported 
on their study of the skeletons of 
Negro and white soldiers who had 
died during the Korean war. They 
found thatthe Negroskeletons were 
approximately 7% heavier than 
the white skeletons, even though 
Army records showed that the 
weight of the Negroes at the time 
of induction had been an average 
of 5% (or seven pounds) lighter 
than that of the whites. 

In separate studies, Newman 
discovered that young Negroes in 
good physical condition had, on 
the average, 38% less protective 
fat than comparable whites, and 
Baker learned that what fat they 
did have insulated them less. This 
consideration, it would seem, puts 
Negroes at a disadvantage in cold 
weather and in the water, and may 


be a factor in explaining why they 
participate less than whites in 
swimming and winter sports. 

Over the years Olympic coach 
Counsilman has also conducted a 
number of buoyancy tests in swim- 
ming pools at the University of 
Iowa and at the State University 
College at Cortland, N.Y. Coun- 
silman says the results showed that 
the Negro swimmers had low buoy- 
ancy compared to the whites. 

“IT know that they don’t have 
the opportunity as far as pools 
go, especially in the South,”’ says 
Counsilman, ‘‘but apparently lack 
of buoyancy makes it more diffi- 
cult for them to learn to swim and 
harder to stay up once they do.” 

Mongoloids, though not partic- 
ularly buoyant as a group, have 
lighter bones than Caucasoids do, 
which could be a factor in water 
sports. In addition, as already 
noted, their body fat is more even- 
ly distributed, which provides a 
comfort factor in terms of better 
insulation in the water. 

At the recent games in Tokyo 
one would not have needed an 
anthropologist’s eye to recognize 
some of the more obvious varia- 
tions in muscle structure among 
the races represented. The Japanese 
athlete tends toward thick calves 
and general compactness; the Ne- 
groes, slender calves with tendons 
proportionately longer than those 
of the white and an overall appear- 
ance of loose-jointedness—char- 
acteristics, says Dr. Coon, of liv- 
ing things (cheetahs, for instance) 
known for their speed and leaping 
ability. 

Negroid feet vary in structure 
from that of other races. In a fa- 
mous study of Bantu, Bushmen 
and Europeans of South Africa, 
made by Anatomist L. H. Wells, 
it was determined that in whites 
the great toe was generally long- 
est, whereas in Negroids the sec- 
ond toe was longest. The center of 
weight for white men went mainly 
through the first toe; on the Ne- 
groids, more of the weight was on 
the outside of the foot. Further, 
the heel bone of the tribesmen was 
slightly longer than that of the 
whites, but the additional length 
was not so much boneasahard, fat 
pad that ran the length of the foot. 

Caucasoids have a fat pad, too, 
but only beneath the heel and the 
ball of the foot. The arch of Ne- 
groids is less visible because it is 
filled with fat and the bottom of 
the foot is shaped more like a 
wedgie shoe, as Coon describes it. 
Coon, on the other hand, describes 
this Negroid foot as ‘‘a marvelous 
organ for mobility, leaping, jump- 
ing and landing with a minimum 
of shock.” 

Other studies of the physical dif- 
ferences between African Negroes 
and whites have concentrated on 
lung capacity. The results have 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 
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led some scientists and coaches 
to speculate on the effect this dif- 
ference may have on long- and 
short-distance runners. The chest 
cavity and the lungs of West Afri- 
cans, for example, were found to 
be smaller on the average than 
those of the whites. At rest their 
respiratory rate was found to be 
20-a-minute compared with 16 to 
18 for Caucasoids. 

The size of the lungs, in terms 
of how much air they can hold, is 
called ‘‘vital capacity.’’ Physiolo- 
gists relate this measurement to 
the body’s total skin area, and the 
resulting ratio may be important 
in sports requiring endurance and 
stamina. Tests have shown that the 
ratio for adult U.S. Negroes falls 
25% to 35% below the ratio for 
adult whites while the average ra- 
tio of Congolese falls as much as 
40% below that of Europeans. 

Lower vital capacity has been 
cited by anthropologists as a pos- 
sible reason why American Ne- 
groes, so superb in explosive sports 
(basketball, boxing), have been less 
prominent in competitions that 
call for unusual amounts of stam- 
ina (marathon running, amateur 
wrestling). 


|. slender calves, long, 
thin forearms and a smaller chest 
sometimes give Negroes a gangling 
appearance, they tend to be more 
muscular than other racial groups. 
This has been studied by Dr. Wil- 
liam Sheldon, formerly of Colum- 
bia University, who has invented 
three overall human classifications: 
endomorphic (fat), ectomorphic 
(skinny) and mesomorphic (mus- 
cular and athletic). He finds that, 
on the average, Negroes are signifi- 
cantly more mesomorphic than 
whites. Mongoloids show up on 
his graphs as moderately endo- 
morphic. 

But attempts to cite any one 





racial characteristic—size of lungs, 
length of forearm, amount of body 
fat—as a factor in the performance 
of any one individual inevitably 
leads to apparent scientific contra- 
dictions, if not total confusion. 
Jesse Owens’ foot demonstrated 
that differences between individ- 
uals are far greater than those be- 
tween racial groups. Anthropolog- 
ical classifications are constantly 
being revised because racial char- 
acteristics are forever changing as 
a result of intermingling of blood, 
migrations of peoples, new diets, 
variations in climate and other fac- 
tors. Four years ago Ethiopian 
Abebe Bikila, who might be pre- 
sumed to have both Negroid and 
Caucasoid characteristics, ran off 
with the Olympic marathon—in 
his bare feet. (He won again this 
year—wearing shoes.) Also in the 
1960 Games, the decathlon event 
became a dramatic duel between 
two tall, husky athletes represent- 
ing racial extremes—C. K. Yang of 
the Chinese Nationalists and Ra- 
fer Johnson, an American Negro. 
This year the same event was won 
by a Caucasian, the German, Willi 
Holdorf. 

Any discussion of the role of 
race in athletics threatens contro- 
versy. But the scientific inquiry 
goes on. The anthropologists sup- 
ply us with fascinating data; and 
the coaches and the sports experts 
and the sociologists will continue 
to argue their significance. In the 
end, of course, there is no dispute 
at all. Every athletic performance 
depends on what the individual 
brings to the contest. The sprinter, 
tensed in the starting blocks, must 
rely upon a whole complex of hu- 
man factors to take him across 
the finish line—muscle and sinew, 
and mind and heart, too. 


Tee tightly matched rivals 

with contrasting racial 
backgrounds, Formosan 

C. K. Yang and American 

Rafer Johnson battled to the wire 
in the 1960 Olympic decathlon 
before Johnson won. 
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A spurned Nobel Prize calls the world’s attention 


EXISTENTIALISM 
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to a lonely philosophy of despair 


“*Man can count on no one but himself: he is alone, abandoned on earth 
in the midst of his infinite responsibilities, without help, with no other 
aim than the one he sets himself, with no other destiny than the one 
he forges for himself on this earth.”’ This is the philosophy of existen- 
tialism, as set down by Jean-Paul Sartre, a 59-year-old Frenchman who 
recently astonished the world by turning down the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. The picture above is an accidental but striking symbol of 
Sartre’s beliefs. The scientist on the ice floe not only looks as poig- 
nantly abandoned as M. Sartre says all men are, but just by being in 
this odd situation he shows that he has committed himself—as Sartre 





Dr. Norman Alcock, a pacifist 
Physicist, stands on a Lake Ontario 
ice floe to dramatize his plea for peace. 


says all men are obliged to do if they are to escape a meaningless life. 

Existentialism, as propounded by Sartre, who is introduced on the 
next page, is a philosophy based on despair—somber, demanding and 
godless. Over the past two decades it has brought about radical changes 
in Western thought and Western society. Although it is subtle and elu- 
sive, its manifestations can easily be seen around us. Its mood is éx- 
pressed by scores of today’s writers, some of whom are shown on pp. 
64, 65. And its perplexities again and again prompt people to ask: What 
is existentialism? A detailed answer to this question is given on pages 
66-72, by Frank K. Kappler, Associate Editor of Lire International. 
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Sartre, the walleyed little man who 


To those who know Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre, his refusal of the Nobel Prize 
—with its $53,000 award—was no 
surprise. “‘I don’t align myself with 
anybody else’s descriptions of me,” 
he told Lire just before the prize. 
““People can think of me as a gen- 
ius, a pornographer, a Communist, 
a bourgeois, however they like. 
Myself, I think of other things.” 

Sartre, who is resigned to being 
walleyed and short, has for years 
acted on his thoughts—as befits 
any existentialist—with bravado. 
He quit teaching philosophy to 


join the Resistance movement in 
World War II, and was once a Ger- 
man captive. After the war—when 
the portrait below of him on the 
Pont des Arts was taken—he out- 
spokenly championed Marxism but 
never joined the Communist party 
and was appalled by the Hungari- 
an revolution. For his anticolo- 
nialist views on Algeria, his Paris 
home was bombed-in 1961. Always 
he kept on writing: plays, novels, 
stories and essays and, just now, 
an autobiography, The Words, 
selling phenomenally everywhere. 


(The British edition is published 
by Hamish Hamilton Ltd.) 
Sartre’s exclusive interview with 
Lire began in his apartment, on 
the Left Bank in Paris, and con- 
tinued with a visit to Simone de 
Beauvoir. She is Sartre’s lifelong 
companion (by a deliberate pact 
they have not married) and is 
herself a brilliant writer—The Sec- 
ond Sex, The Mandarins. Some 
of his other remarks to LiFe’s Ru- 
dolph Chelminski and Jane How- 
ard, together with some selections 
from The Words, are offered here. 


» 





© 4/] the distinctions a writer 


receives lay his readers open to 
pressures that I do not judge desirable. 
It’s not the same thing if 

I sign Jean-Paul Sartre 

or Jean-Paul Sartre, winner 

of the Nobel Prize.?? 


©®7 was prepared at an early age 


to regard teaching as a priesthood and 
literature as a passion. 

Books were my birds and my nests, 
my household pets, my barn and 

my countryside and the library was 
the world caught in a mirror.°? 


©@ My bones are made of leather and 


cardboard, my parchment-skinned 
flesh smells of glue and mushrooms, 

I sit in state through 130 pounds 

of paper, thoroughly at ease. I 

am reborn, I at last become a whole 
man, thinking, talking, singing, 
thundering, a man who asserts himself 
with the peremptory inertia of 
matter. Hands take me down, open me, 
spread me flat on the table, smooth 
me and sometimes make me creak.?? 


©¢7 am not, as has been said, a 


pessimist: Iam a person who tries 

to make people more lucid vis-a-vis 
themselves, and it is for this that 

Iam disliked. I frighten people. 

I would say that the majority of people 
have always been afraid to think. 
Stendhal, in his time, wrote 

‘all good reasoning is offensive’ — 

that is still very much true.?? 


©@7 see no reason why the family as 


such should not continue, although 
whether or not the parents are 
married has little importance to me. 
Even in what we now consider 
retarded portions of the globe, 

I think that in the future fathers 
will not be so incontestably dominant 
nor women so unequal as they have 
been. The important thing is that 
the relationship between the parents 
and the children not suffer.” 


gured it all out, says: ‘I frighten people’ 


©®There is no good father, that’s the 
rule. Don’t lay the blame on men but on 
the bond of paternity, which is 
rotten. To beget children, nothing 
better; to have them, what iniquity!?? 

€¢In my mother’s eye I was a 10-month 
child, better baked than the others, 
more glazed, crispier as a result of 
staying in the oven longer.°? 


©€7 have seen an enormous difference 
between Simone de Beauvoir’s and my 
generation when we were students 
and the 20-year-olds of today. We 
were soft and unconscious, weak 
and undecided: today they are much 
more armed for life than we were. 
They are much more open and they 
know many things we did not.?? 


©© We have lost religion, but we have 
gained humanism. The ideal now 
is to liberate and to help emancipate 
mankind, with the result that man 
becomes really an absolute for man.?? 
*¢7 admire the will to welcome everything 
—the stupid violence of chance, 
the menacing order of causes suddenly 
unmasked. If one likes surprises, 
one must even like the rare flashes 
which reveal to the devotees that 
the earth is not made for them.?? 


®©Never in my life have I given an 
order without laughing, without 
making others laugh. It is because 
Iam not consumed with the canker 
of power: Iwas not taught obedience.?? 

©©De Gaulle is very tall; Tam 
very short. Neither in height nor in any 
other respect do we share 
anything whatever in common.?? 

©°7 don’t mind if my fellow men 
forget about me the day after Iam 
buried. As long as they’re alive I'll 
haunt them, unnamed, imperceptible, 
present in every one of them just 
as the billions of dead who are unknown 


to me and whom I preserve from 
99 





annihilation are present in me. 
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[t shapes 
the mood 


of a whole 


generation 
of writers 


Since the war, Western literature 
has had a pronounced existential- 
ist strain, although few writers ex- 
plicitly identify themselves as Sar- 
treans, or even existentialists. In 
Europe, authors like Duerrenmatt 
(The Visit) and Nathalie Sarraute 
(The Golden Fruits) grapple with 
absurdity and the anguish of mor- 
tal man isolated from his fellows 
and himself. Samuel Beckett iso- 
lates his characters by cocooning 
them in jugs and ashcans, or, as 
he does with Bert Lahr in Wait- 
ing for Godot (right), offering an 
absurd temptation: a carrot. Ion- 
esco changes his characters into 
animals in Rhinoceros. Genet 
scrambles the identities of his by 
means of masks and grotesque 
costumes. 

John Updike said that no lan- 
guage is so unexistential as Eng- 
lish. Yet Updike, whom Sartre 
greatly admires, has increasingly 
dealt with alienated heroes, as in 
Rabbit, Run. Other American 
writers attack the hypocrisies of 
Western morality. Heller’s dubious 
hero of Catch 22, Y ossarian, hope- 
lessly sane in an insane world, 
makes a monstrous war look like 
an old Marx Brothers film. Don- 
leavy’s Ginger Man pushes his 
pregnant wife down the stairs and 
makes this savagery seem hilari- 
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ous. Southern, who says he “‘digs 
Sartre the most,’’ unmasks sexual 
mores in Candy by wildly embrac- 
ing and violating them, deadpan. 
In The Naked Lunch, William 
Burroughs inverts values to deride 
our ideas of criminality. John Os- 
borne, in Look Back in Anger, 
lambastes the bourgeoisie; so 
does Mailer in The Deer Park. The 
nonheroes of Bellow in Herzog 
and Malamud in The Assistant 
are classic misfits. In Salinger’s 
novels it is youth that is alienated; 
in Baldwin’s, his entire race. Albee 
derides U.S. values by using an 
emasculated, adopted son to sym- 
bolize them in The American 
Dream. Tennessee Williams made 
of Blanche Du Bois in A Street- 
car Named Desire an alienated 
heroine who turned to prostitution 
because she couldn’t relate to any- 
one but a stranger. Gelber in his 
novel On Ice created an apothegm 
that might have come from Sartre 
himself: “‘It’s a random universe.” 
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SARTRE TRAVELS A TORTUOUS ROAD TOWARD HIS NEW MORALITY 


Ti a 1946 portrait Sartre is seen 
with the two dominant women in his 
life, Simone de Beauvoir 

(left) and his mother, now 82. 





Today he works surrounded by books 
in an apartment in Montparnasse, 
with Mme. Sartre down the block and 
Mme. de Beauvoir not far away. 


Dealing with Earthly Hells 


by FRANK KAPPLER 


Au men live enveloped in whale 
lines,’ wrote Herman Melville. 
“All are born with halters round 
their necks; but it is only when 
caught in the swift, sudden turn of 
death, that mortals realize the si- 
lent, subtle, ever-present perils of 
life. «22° 

‘‘We have lost touch so much 
that occasionally we cannot help 
feeling a sort of disgust with ‘real 
life, ’’ observed Fyodor Dostoev- 
sky, ‘‘and that is why we are so an- 
gry when people remind us of it.” 

Hamlet had a different prob- 
lem: ‘‘To be or not to be,” he 
asked. ‘‘That is the question.” And 
for Lord Greystoke, Edgar Rice 
Burroughs’ jungle hero, the com- 
plexities of human relationships 
were summed up in a single, per- 
plexing concept: ““You Jane, me 
Tarzan.” 

Whatever else the above quota- 
tions may have in common, the 
unifying thread that causes them 
to be anthologized here is existen- 
tialism. Advertently or otherwise, 
all are manifestations of existen- 
tial thought. Existentialism has 
been around for a long time, and 
many people have been waiting 
for it to make up its mind about 
what it really is, or just hoping it 
would go away. The possibility 
that it will do either is remote— 
especially now that its most vocal 
contemporary apostle, Jean-Paul 
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Sartre, has published the first vol- 
ume of his long-awaited autobiog- 
raphy and created a literary furor 
by spurning the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. 

It was Sartre, with his novels 
and especially his plays, helped 
by the novels of his then-close 
friend Albert Camus, who after 
World War II channeled what had 
been primarily a preoccupation 
of philosophers into what is to- 
day the mainstream of artistic cre- 
ation. Sartre took the turgid soul- 
searching of the modern German 
philosophers and gave it a French 
lucidity; Camus took from the 
Czech novelist Franz Kafka and 
the Russian Dostoevsky their ali- 
enated heroes, helpless in an ab- 
surd world, and etched them witha 
Gallic economy of line. These were 
the two who first caught the at- 
tention of the avant-garde. But 
hard on the heels of the avant- 
garde always come the populariz- 
ers, and now, like it or not, we 
are all consumers of existential- 
ism, buying it in all kinds of pack- 
ages—novels with faceless char- 
acters, plays without exits, nou- 
velle vague films, whose common 
perceptible message we already 
know: human existence is absurd. 
It has been written about endless- 
ly, but the philosophers’ verbiage 
is written in code, and so a con- 
sumers’ guide is not amiss. 

Much of the popular confusion 
about the nature of existentialism 
stems from its wide variety. Sar- 


tre’s is the check-rated brand, but 
it is only one of many. Even exis- 
tentialists differ about what it 
means to be an existentialist, but 
on one thing they are generally in 
agreement: they hate to define it. 
It is a rare book on existentialism 
that does not start out by telling 
the reader that, if he expects a 
definition, he’s got another think 
coming. An excellent new guide to 
existential thought, The Worlds of 
Existentialism by Professor Mau- 
rice Friedman of Sarah Lawrence 
College, wastes no time setting 
the reader straight on this point. 
Its opening words are: ‘‘ ‘Give me 
a one-sentence definition of exis- 
tentialism.’ This statement is of- 
ten more a ritual defense against 
the insecurity aroused by not be- 
ing au courant than a genuine de- 
sire for knowledge.” 


W ch somewhat less asperity, 
Dr. Friedman goes on to explain 
that existentialism is not a single 
movement within philosophy but 
a stream welling up from under- 
ground sources and converging 
and diverging; not a philosophy 
but a mood, embracing a number 
of disparate philosophies whose 
differences are more basic than the 
general feeling which unites them. 

When it comes to the areas on 
which most existentialists agree, 
Webster’s New Collegiate Diction- 
ary, at least, is unequivocal. It de- 
fines existentialism as ‘‘1. Philos. 


An introspective humanism or 
theory of man which expresses the 
individual’s intense awareness of 
his contingency [that is, existing 
as an individual human being, de- 
pendent on others for existence, 
menaced by death and dependent 
on oneself for shaping the course 
and quality of one’s life] and free- 
dom; a theory which states that 
the existence of the individual pre- 
cedes his essence. Specif.: a, philo- 
sophical existentialism, a theory 
which stresses the individual’s re- 
sponsibility for making himself 
what he is. b, Christian existen- 
tialism, a theory which stresses the 
subjective aspects of the human 
person considered as a creature of 
God... .” 

This is a good starting point. It 
isn’t complete, but many omitted 
elements are things over which ex- 
istentialists disagree. Before dis- 
secting existentialism, a few def- 
initions of the key words in the 
existential lexicon are in order. The 
distinction between existence and 
essence is not merely a semantic 
innovation of existentialists; it has 
long been part of the language of 
philosophy. Existence, which is not 
the passive continuance in being 
of common speech, implies some- 
thing active, an emergence from 
passiveness. (‘‘Don’t just be there 
—do something! Exist!’’) 

Essence is the name for the com- 
mon nature of all members of one 
species. Traditionally it has been 
assumed that this nature is ready- 
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Can you tell Johnnie Walker from other whiskies? 





ASK GEORGE THOMSON. He’s an expert. George 
Thomson is the chief blender at Johnnie Walker. 
Each year he supervises the blending of many 
millions of pounds worth of Johnnie Walker. 
He does it by nose. Making sure that Johnnie 


Walker stays the same from year to year is mainly the 


responsibility of George 
Thomson~—and his nose. 


It’s a secret 


Scotch whisky is made by blending 
malt whiskies and grain whiskies to- 
gether. This is a very demanding art, 
for there can be significant differences 
between the flavours of the individual 
malt and grain whiskies. The exact 
blend, to give the perfect balance, is a 
very closely guarded secret. Don’t let 
anyone ever tell you that all Scotch 
whiskies taste the same! 





The 3,000-year-old flavour 


Barley for Johnnie Walker is malted 
over slow-burning peat fires. The peat 
is cut from the moors beneath the 
heather. It has been lying there in the 








damp mists for about three thousand 
years. Its aromatic smoke-‘the reek’ 
as it’s called—helps to give Scotch 
WOE its special authentic flavour. 





Copper Kettle -—1964 Style 
Two hundred years ago the crofters 
distilled their whisky in copper kettles. 
Today Johnnie Walker is distilled in 
copper, but now the kettle can hold 
up to 4,000 gallons. There are very 
good reasons for following the tradi- 
tion of copper-it will not corrode and 
it cannot possibly give any alien 
flavour to the whisky. Every still has 
its own special character, and con- 
tributes a little of its individuality to 
the flavour of Johnnie Walker. Stills 
are made by hand-each one repre- 
sents a month’s hard hammering by 
six coppersmiths. 











SHHHHBHHBBHBHBBO 
Who drew Johnnie Walker? 


Tom Browne created the Johnnie 
Walker figure in 1908, basing his = 
drawing on a silhouette portrait of © 
the founder John Walker, wine and & 
Spirit merchant of Kilmarnock. 
When you come to think of it, it’s 
odd that Johnnie Walker did very 
well without its well-loved 
symbol for the best part of 
90 years. Perhaps the 
moral is that good whisky 
needs no bush! 
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The man who knocks Johnnie Walker 


Once a week John Niven, head ware- 
houseman at a Speyside distillery, 
taps every cask in his care with a 
wooden hammer. The sound alone 
tells him whether the whisky is still 
properly sealed in the cask. A great 
whisky can’t be hurried—from the 
malt-floor to the bottling, Johnnie 
Walker takes a good many years. How 
often has John Niven knocked the 
whisky in your bottle of Johnnie 
Walker? 





Best known 

Johnnie Walker whisky has been 
sold in the famous square bottle with 
its three labels since 1908. It is by 
far the best known whisky in the 
world, and today it is going strong 
in 165 countries. 

When you see the Johnnie Walker 
bottle you can be sure you are getting 
the world’s most popular Scotch 
whisky. When you serve from it, you 
naturally like your guests to see what 
they are getting. That is why the 
people at Johnnie Walker have taken 
the trouble to adopt this distinctive 
styling of the square bottle with its 
special arrangement of three labels. 


Advance, Friend, and be recognised 


f 











When you buy whisky, 


SAY JOHNNIE WALKER 
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Price of awareness 


is often despair 


SARTRE conrtinuep 


made and unalterable. By contrast 
the various forms of existentialism 
argue that man exists only insofar 
as he shapes his own existence and 
thus confers an essence upon it 
by his own conscious choice—the 
choice that Hamlet wrestled with 
so eloquently. From this idea fol- 
lows Sartre’s famous formula, 
which not all existentialists accept: 
““Existence precedes essence.” 

The rest of Sartre’s philosophy 
can besummarized (oversimplified, 
of course) as follows: Man comes 
into a totally opaque, undifferenti- 
ated, meaningless universe. By the 
power of his mysterious conscious- 
ness, which Sartre calls néant, man 
makes of the universe a habitable 
world. Whatever meaning and val- 
ue the world has comes from his 
existential choice. These choices 
differ from one man to another. 
Each lives in his own world, or, 
as Sartre also says, each creates 
his own situation. Frequently this 
existential choice is buried in a 
lower level of consciousness. But 
to become truly alive one must be- 
come aware of oneself as an “‘l’’— 
that is, a true existential subject, 
who must bear alone the responsi- 
bility for his own situation. 


‘Ths dreadful freedom to choose 
overawes the existential subject. 
For the man who is clearly con- 
scious of the necessity he is under 
to choose his own world will suf- 
fer a sense of absurdity and often 
despair. What values is he to 
choose? Systems of philosophy, re- 
ligious faith, bourgeois morality 
are often merely excuses for evad- 
ing one’s liberty, or duty, to deter- 
mine values for oneself. They can 
be inducements to the ultimate 
sin, mauvaise foi (bad faith). One 
who lives in mauvaise foi leads an 
inauthentic existence, and there 
just isn’t anything worse than that. 

It is possible to emerge, Sartre 
holds, from this miserable state of 
indetermination by engagement, 
committing oneself by a resolute 
act of free choice to a positive part 
in human affairs. This leads to an 
awareness of the freedom of oth- 
ers, and this commitment in turn 
provides a shape for one’s own 
existence and a common, inte- 
grating purpose for humanity. 
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Toward what end, Sartre has so 
far not made up his mind. When 
he broached the idea of salvation 
by engagement in 1946 in L’ Exis- 
tentialisme est un humanisme, 
many saw it as an optimistic twist 
in Sartre’s pessimistic philosophy, 
and the humanists, who place their 
faith in man and not in God, 
started to welcome him aboard. 
But Sartre waved them off. He in- 
sisted God was dead, but he re- 
fused to substitute man for Him. 
He refused to go beyond what he 
had said earlier, that ‘‘man is the 
being who aspires to be God.”’ It 
is only in this latter sense that he 
would accept the humanist label. 

In the sense that existentialism 
is not a system but a mood of phi- 
losophy, a reaction against the 
static and the abstract in favor of 
the dynamic and the concrete, it 
has been on the scene ever since 
Heraclitus (S500 B.C.) took issue 
with Parmenides’ assertion that 
only The Unchanging One is real, 
and insisted that all was flux. He 
cited the bow and the lyre as exam- 
ples of the harmony of opposites. 

Scholars have found intimations 
of existentialist thought in the Old 
Testament Psalms, and one con- 
temporary critic argues that when 
Jesus said, ‘“Ye are the salt of the 
earth: but if the salt have lost his 
savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted?’ he was really expressing 
the existential theme of engage- 
ment, or authentic ys. inauthentic 
existence. Given this kind of lati- 
tude, existentialism can be proven 
to have had more fathers than the 
atom bomb. 

Just when did modern existen- 
tialism itself emerge from the né- 
ant? There are any number of 
places to start, beginning with the 
Lutheran gnostic Jacob Boehme 
(1575-1624), the first European 
philosopher to worry much about 
existence as an abyss of nothing- 
ness. Traces of his thinking can be 
found among later philosophers 
from Nietzsche to Paul Tillich. The 
French genius René Descartes 
(1596-1650), as every college fresh- 
man knows, is the author of the 
famous ‘“‘I think, therefore I am,”’ 
and the true father of modern phi- 
losophy. As such, he may also be 
the father of existentialism. If so, 
he is the sort of father against 
whom offspring rebel, for ever 
since, one of the favorite pastimes 
of existentialist thinkers like Dos- 


toevski and Camus has been to 
rewrite Descartes’ theories accord- 
ing to their own lights. 

But Descartes is a true forefa- 
ther of Sartre if only for the fact 
that he was a philosopher with a 
literary style. In a field where lan- 
guage is characterized more by 
profundity than clarity, where sen- 
tence-long German nouns stretch 
to the horizon with scarcely an ac- 
tive verb in sight, the essays of the 
brilliant Frenchman stand out like 
beacons in their lucidity. 

Another Frenchman, Blaise Pas- 
cal (1623-62), also pre-echoes Sar- 
tre with his reflections on the mis- 
ery and grandeur of man, born 
a terrified ‘‘thinking reed,’ and 
torn between the contradictions of 
existence that the moderns cate- 
gorize as the absurdity of life. But 
the orthodox, textbook precursor 
of modern existentialism was the 
Danish theologian Soren Kierke- 
gaard (1813-55), a lonely, hunch- 
backed writer who denounced the 
established church and _ rejected 
much of the then-popular doc- 
trines of German idealism—in 
which thought and ideas, rather 
than things perceived through the 
senses, were held to constitute re- 
ality. He built a philosophy based 
in part on the idea of permanent 
cleavage between faith and rea- 
son. This was an existentialism 
which still had room for a God 
whom Sartre later expelled, but 
which started the great pendulum- 
swing toward the modern concepts 
of the absurd. 

Kierkegaard spent his life think- 
ing existentially and converting re- 
markably few to his ideas. But 
when it comes to the absurdity of 
existence, war is a great convincer; 
and it was at the end of World 
War I that two German philoso- 
phers, Karl Jaspers and Martin 
Heidegger, took up Kierkegaard’s 
ideas, elaborated and systematized 
them. By the 1930s, Kierkegaard’s 
thinking made new impact on 
French intellectuals who, like Sar- 
tre, were nauseated by the static 
pre-Munich hypocrisy of the Eu- 
ropean middle class. After World 
War II, with the human condition 
more precarious than ever, with 
humanity facing the mushroom- 
shaped ultimate absurdity, exis- 
tentialism and our time came to- 
gether in Jean-Paul Sartre. 


Ts understand Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre,’ novelist-critic Iris Murdoch 
has said, ‘‘is to understand some- 
thing important about the present 
time. As philosopher, as politician 


and as novelist Sartre is profound- 
ly and self-consciously contempo- 
rary; he has the style of the age.” 
As a philosopher Sartre has been 
obsessed with probing the nature 
of being and reality, and wrestling 
with the mysteries of perception 
(Is the color J see when we say 
“‘red’’ the same color you see?). 
Few people who are not journey- 
man philosophers and/or maso- 
chists can get through his 1943 
L’Etre et le Néant (Being and 
Nothingness), beside whose onto- 
logical semantics the chestnut 
about angels dancing on the head 
of a pin seems like a simple, sensi- 
ble question. As a political theorist 
he has been naive and inconsistent. 
On the one hand his need for en- 
gagement had led him to espouse 
Communist causes. On the other 
hand his distaste for what Miss 
Murdoch calls the Marxists’ ‘‘theo- 
logical view of the Dialectic,’’ and 
his fierce intellectual independence 
have made him pull back. 

It is as a writer that all his selves 
—philosopher, political being and 
polemicist—come together; a 
writer, moreover, equipped to trig- 
ger revolution. For unlike his 
teachers, he possesses a scintillat- 
ing literary style and a sense of hu- 
mor. Unlike Kierkegaard, he has 
always had a sympathetic audi- 
ence; of all people, the French are 
the most disposed to read any- 
thing, if it is brilliantly expressed. 
And finally, in Sartre three great 
modern streams of thought flowed 
together: Marxism, existentialism 
and phenomenology—a distinctly 
20th Century and highly technical 
movement which attempts to ap- 
prehend the true essences of things. 
Saved by his Gallic skepticism 
from ‘“‘buying”’ the whole of any 
of them, he distilled from each a 
vital ingredient: from the Marx- 
ians the passion for action, from 
Kierkegaard the image of an- 
guished man isolated in a mean- 
ingless world, from the phenom- 
enologists the compulsion to define 
‘‘human reality”? and conscious- 
ness. The distillate he flavored with 
two Sartrian ingredients, sardonic 
humor and a profound sympathy 
for the anguished, ridiculous in- 
dividual man. 

Not all of Sartre’s writing is 
equally incisive. His plays have 
communicated better than his nov- 
els his idea of man’s freedom— 
and necessity—to decide what he 
wants to do and to do it, what- 
ever the consequences, as in Les 
Mouches (The Flies) which he based 
on the Orestes legend. In Huis Clos 
(No Exit) he probes the baffling 
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THOUSANDS OF EXPERTS AT YOUR SERVICE 


A GUIDE AS ACCURATE AS THE COURSE OF THE STARS. A 
Centre of Information for data from all over the world, a Control 
Tower for the exclusive use of the Company, a Meteorological 
Station, a radio bridge between each plane and all the landing 
stations. These are the means by which the Flight Assistance Offi- 
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ALITALIA IS IN ALL OF ITALY AND GOES EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD 





ce of ALITALIA is able to ensure absolute regularity on every flight. 
Following the meteorological forecast and all the information re- 
ceived uninterruptedly from all over the world, the route of each 
plane is traced kilometre by kilometre, minute by minute, on pa- 
per and watched, checked and eventually modified during the flight. 
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Genet’s rich, full 
life of crime 


SARTRE continue 


relationship of self to others: three 
charactersconfined to Hell gradual- 
ly learn that what is infernal is sim- 
ply other people—and ultimately 
oneself. In Les Mains Sales (Dirty 
Hands, produced in the United 
States in 1948 as Red Gloves) he 
dealt with the self-defeating short- 
sightedness of the Communists’ 
belief that ends justify means. 


As a novelist he is didactic, us- 
ing his novels as platforms for his 
metaphysics, and his usually lucid 
style glows fitfully from the depths 
of the gray, gluey mass that Sartre 
loves to describe as the very image 
of the unawakened, uncommitted 
human consciousness. 

In his first novel (1938), La Nau- 
sée (Nausea), which was translated 
into English as The Diary of An- 
toine Roquentin, Sartre sloshes 
through this same uliginous ground 
in the person of Antoine Roquen- 
tin, a typical Sartrian hero, fasci- 
nating but totally untouching. In 
the course of the book, Roquen- 
tin, a writer, is overcome as he 
realizes that things, objects, events 
which he has always before been 
able to classify and categorize no 
longer make any sense to him. The 
things that surround him are sim- 
ply there, grotesque, huge, stub- 
born—and meaningless. In a pic- 
ture gallery he studies the faces 
of the bourgeoisie. These people 
clearly don’t think their existence 
unjustified; surrounded by their 
status symbols, they appear to be 
convinced they are necessary to the 
universe and have a right to be 
alive. Things get worse. Roquentin 
feels totally alienated from the 
most familiar surroundings. He 
stares at a seat in a streetcar. “‘I 
murmur: ‘It’s a seat,’ as a sort of 
exorcism. But the word remains 
on my lips; it refuses to go and rest 
upon the thing. .. . Things are de- 
- livered from their names ... it 
seems crazy to call them seats or say 
anything whatever about them.” 

Roquentin realizes that he had 
always before thought of things in 
terms of classes and kinds; now 
what he sees in front of him is a 
particular, existing, disconnected 
thing. That’s not all. He discovers 
there are no such things as inci- 
dents or adventures. An incident is 
a story, which one can tell later, 
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complete with its conclusion. One 
can live a story or tell it, but not 
both at once. When one is living 
an event, the future, which gives it 
shape and meaning, is not already 
there. (Thornton Wilder haunting- 
ly illustrated this same phenome- 
non in Our Town, in which the 
dead Emily, choosing a significant 
day to relive, finds that on the day 
itself she was so unaware of its 
significance that she was barely 
conscious of the events and people 
around her. And contemporary 
playwrights illustrate it uncon- 
sciously by failing to write a telling 
play about the revolution in U.S. 
racial relations because, while con- 
scious of it, they are inside it and 
cannot yet see it whole, from out- 
side.) 

Suddenly Roquentin realizes 
that his life cannot be what he 
wanted, a succession of moments 
following one another inevitably, 
like a life read in a book. All at 
once it is clear; the past does not 
exist. There are tatters and traces, 
like the trails of subatomic parti- 
cles in a cloud chamber, with noth- 
ing behind them. 

He has discovered that every- 
thing in the world, including him- 
self, is contingent—dependent on 
others, but also dependent on his 
own efforts to give life meaning. 
Finally Roquentin decides that if 
only he can create something, a 
novel perhaps, his creativity would 
mean commitment, and commit- 
ment would mean engagement. His 
existence would acquire meaning, 
and perhaps he would even be able 
to see his own past without disgust. 
Thus ends La Nausée, the most 
aptly named novel of our time. 

Almost everybody accepted Ro- 
quentin as Sartre himself and de- 
manded to know whether Ro- 
quentin’s hope of salvation 
through artistic creation ever 
proved founded. Sartre said he’d 
answer that particular question in 
later works. It was to be 26 years 
before he got around to it. 

In the intervening period, Sartre 
mainly concerned himself with try- 
ing to go beyond mere discussion 
of personal salvation through art 
and literature. He wanted, as Iris 
Murdoch put it, “‘to connect, in a 


great equation, literature, mean- - 


ing, truth and democracy.” Aware 
that words may disguise or justify 
violence, he wanted to find a mid- 
dle way between the petrifaction 
of language and its deterioration 





into meaninglessness, between the 
mauvyaise foi of the bourgeois and 
spiritual chaos, between the black- 
and-white standards of both Com- 
munism and capitalism on the one 
hand, and political cynicism on 
the other. 

‘*The function of a writer,” Sar- 
tre wrote in What is Literature?, 
“is to calla spade a spade. If words 
are sick, it is up to us to cure them. 

. I distrust the incommunica- 
ble; it is the source of all violence.” 

Language had been getting sick 
long before Sartre’s time. The ac- 
cent on subjectivity that followed 
Kierkegaard made more people 
than ever aware that all things 
do not look the same to all peo- 
ple. First, the traditional painter’s 
world of spatially defined, self- 
contained figures was shattered by 
impressionism, which became the 
new ‘‘realism,”’ anew way of truth- 
fully capturing the look of the 
world right now, at this instant. 

Writers didn’t respond to the 
new ideas of perception so quickly. 
When they did, it was the poets, 
who are most intimately concerned 
with words and their connotations, 
who showed a reaction first. The 
deliberate obscurity of Beckett and 
Ionesco, of Last Year at Marien- 
bad and 8%, started with the sym- 
bolists Rimbaud and Mallarmé. 


I. a chilling 1944 drama, No 
Exit, Sartre showed that hell is 
the suffering that people inflict 
upon each other and themselves. 


In the wake of Rimbaud and 
Mallarmé came the most savage 
attack of all on meaning, surreal- 
ism, born (naturally) after World 
War I, animated by a hatred of 
bourgeois society, and dedicated to 
turning meaning upside down by 
identifying reality with the dream. 

Sartre, 13 at war’s end, grew up 
in the shadow of surrealism. He 
shared the surrealists’ hatred of the 
bourgeoisie and their delight in 
upending bourgeois values. Sar- 
tre’s method was to substitute for 
the literary hero an anti-hero of 
heroic proportions. 

He pulled off a tour de force in 
this department when, in 1952, in 
Saint Genet: Comedien et Martyr, 
he canonized Jean Genet, the con- 
temporary French poet and play- 
wright who used his life of crime 
and degeneracy as a springboard 
to literary fame. Sartre lauded Ge- 
net for choosing the existence of 
thief, traitor, pederast and por- 
nographer. In an earlier essay, Sar- 
tre had polished off Baudelaire for 
having made, when he was only 7 
years old, an admirable existen- 


tial choice, antisocial solitude, and 
then spoiling it all by feeling guilt 
and thus showing that he accepted 
the bourgeois Catholic morality of 
those around him. 

Genet was a perfect anti-hero. 
A bastard, he was sent from an 
orphanage to be brought up in 
Morvan by peasant foster parents. 
(Sartre envied Genet his bastardy 
and referred to himself as an “‘hon- 
orary bastard’’; Sartre’s father, al- 
though married to his mother, died 
almost immediately after Jean- 
Paul was born.) Naturally, being 
deprived, Genet pilfered things. 
When he was found out, people 
called him a thief. When he heard 
that ‘‘vertiginous word,”’ Sartre 
says, Genet decided to be what 
he was said to be and, gloriously 
free of guilt feelings, lived a life 
of crime and every kind of what 
the petit bourgeois considers vile- 
ness. Genet’s crimes and debauch- 
eries and sojourns in prisons and 
reformatories he transcended by 
making them the material of lit- 
erature. 

To cap the irony, of course, as 
the critic Maurice Cranston has 
observed, Genet, the persecuted 
scapegoat, having tormented the 
bourgeoisie as a thief, and then 
more effectively as a talented poet 
and author, communicating to 
them all too well his homosexual 
desires and the thrill of his crim- 
inal life, has become a literary ce- 
lebrity. Freed from prison because 
of his literary achievements (Vive 
la France!) and made prosperous 
by them, Genet no longer has any 
need for stealing. He has become 
known for his gentility and gener- 
osity, the typical bourgeois. 


4, ironies of the bourgeois reb- 
el are not limited to Genet. Equat- 
ing Sartre’s savagely antibourgeois 
values with his own mode of exist- 
ence has been a paradox both 
to the beatniks who tried to dig 
his philosophy after 1944 and to 
the tourists who came to gape at 
him in St. Germain and later at 
the beatniks in Greenwich Village. 
The ringing, marvelously nega- 
tive apothegms (‘‘Man is a useless 
passion,’ ‘‘Life is meaningless,” 
“The bourgeoisie are swine’’) 
inevitably aroused the young, the 
dispossessed, and the discontented, 
and conjured up visions around 
the Lions clubs of a picturesque 
nonconformist advocating moral 
anarchy in the streets and bed- 
rooms of St. Germain. The truth 
about Sartre comes as quite a 
blow to adolescent nihilists. He 
turns out to be a stern moralist, 
speaking and writing in beautiful- 
ly articulated sentences. While he 
happily agrees that life is misera- 
ble, he pleads above all for respon- 
sibility and maturity. He opines 


that virtue is possible, even though 
difficult. And engagement, it devel- 
ops, means that with resolute ef- 
fort the world can be changed for 
the better. 

Sartre’s personal life, moreover, 
contrasts nicely with what he rec- 
ommends for others. A quietly 
well-dressed middle-aged man, he 
is a retired teacher who lives next 
door to his mother in an elevator 
apartment. You can’t get much 
more bourgeois than that. And the 
pact that he made with Simone 
de Beauvoir 30 years ago, flouting 
bourgeois matrimony and permit- 
ting what they called ‘‘contingent 
loves”’ (but at the same time mak- 
ing no provision for divorce) has 
proved, as one observer put it, 
‘‘more binding than a stack of 
marriage licenses.” 

Worst of all for Sartre’s existen- 
tialist image, of course, is his pros- 
perity. His books sell like crepes su- 
zette (when Les Mots came out in 
French early this year it headed the 
best-seller list for months) and his 
occasional lectures draw crowds 
which could be duplicated in the 
United States only by the Beatles. 

But Sartre has clearly learned to 
bear what one critic calls ‘‘the in- 
dignities of success.’’ Another crit- 
ic, Melvin Maddocks, asks how 
the post-Bohemian artist, ‘‘suffer- 
ing acceptance instead of rejec- 
tion,”’ will relate to this new hum- 
ble, even overadoring, audience. 
Not like Truman Capote, pre- 
ciously defiant in his hammock, 
Maddocks ventures. Nor like bel- 
licose Norman Mailer. No, Mad- 
docks thinks the hipster may “‘turn 
out to be in the likeness of the late 
Wallace Stevens, poet and insur- 
ance executive, sitting behind a 
vice president’s polished desk at 
the Accident and Indemnity Com- 
pany of Hartford.” 

One thinks, says Maddocks, of 
Kierkegaard’s suggestion that the 
Christian saint, the ‘‘knight of 
faith,’ may not be the holy her- 
mit in the desert nor the monk in 
his conspicuous hair shirt, but the 
greengrocer down the street. 

Or a retired teacher with a rest- 
less pen. 

It is no mere happenstance that 
the first volume of Sartre’s auto- 
biography should be titled The 
Words. In the beginning, was The 
Word—and for this pampered 
only child, whose father died when 
he was a baby and was replaced by 
books, there was little else that 
mattered. Words were read to him 
by his mother, boomed at him by 
his language-teacher grandfather, 
written and recited by him to audi- 
ences of ooh-ing and ah-ing adults. 
Words were the first preoccupation 
of the child who was father to the 
sardonic philosophers of St. Ger- 
main, and this latest work is a 
Freudian analysis of his love affair 





with them as well as a word-por- 
trait of the psyche of the most pre- 
cocious little boy within memory. 

What is noteworthy about The 
Words is that it recants much of 
Sartre’s earlier writing—and in the 
process answers, obliquely, his 
own 26-year-old question about 
the possibility of salvation through 
literary creation. What is glorious 
is that Sartre is at the peak of 
his style—terse, pungent, sardonic, 
writing with a pen so sharp that it 
showers effortlessly the philosoph- 
ical and literary attitudes of the 
bourgeoisie from which he sprang, 
and an eye so penetrating that it 
sees through even himself. 


Wien it became known that 


Sartre was working on his autobi- 
ography, there was much conjec- 
ture about how many volumes he 
would require to get to age 5. But 
in this 255-page volume he carries 
his life to a point several years be- 
yond his early novel-writing stage 
(which was his 8th year). Unlike 
Roquentin, his fictional creation 
who morosely concluded the past 
didn’t even exist, Sartre is exqui- 
sitely able ex post facto to recon- 
struct these early years with such 
insight and total recall that one 
thought does indeed follow an- 
other almost with the inevitability 
of the notes of a familiar tune, 
creating the impression that the 
whole thing is being written con- 
temporaneously by a frighteningly 
gifted child—which may not be 
far from the truth. 

The death of Sartre’s father 
meant, among other things, that 
when he turned to books, they were 


In Jean Genet’s The Blacks, 
a prime example of existential 
theater, Negro actors don white 
masks in a symbolic display of 
the senselessness of racial cruelty. 


the literature of an earlier gener- 
ation, the works venerated by his 
grandfather. So important was this 
literature to that generation that 
the boy was overwhelmed by the 
idea that literary creation was the 
route to salvation. (‘One writes 
for one’s neighbors or for God. I 
decided to write for God with the 
purpose of saving my neighbors.”’) 

Today he takes a dim view of 
the idea of salvation through crea- 
tion. He regards his former pose as 
a sort of selfish idealism in which 
he set himself apart from the hu- 
man condition by describing it and 
dwelt upon the meaninglessness 
and absurdity of other lives in or- 
der to pump meaning and necessity 
into his own. “‘I was Roquentin; I 
used him to show, without compla- 
cency, the texture of my life. At the 
same time I was J, the elect, chron- 
icler of Hell... . I was a prisoner 
of that obvious contradiction, but 
I did not see it, I saw the world 
through it. Fake to the marrow of 
my bones and hoodwinked, I joy- 
fully wrote about our unhappy 
state.... 

‘‘T have changed . . . illusion 
has been smashed to bits; martyr- 
dom, salvation and immortality 
are falling to pieces; the edifice is 
going to rack and ruin; I collared 
the Holy Ghost in the cellar and 
threw him out; atheism is a cruel 
and long-range affair: I think I’ve 
carried it through.” 


CONTINUED 7 


Ultimately, a supreme indignity 


SARTRE continuep 


After Les Mots was published in 
France, there was a great brouha- 
ha about how much of his previ- 
ous work he was rejecting. At that 
time he told an interviewer: ‘“What 
I wrote about this in Les Mots has 
been misunderstood. There is no 
book of mine that I reject. That 
does not mean that I find them all 
good. What I regretted in La Nau- 
sée was not having put myself 
completely into the thing. I re- 
mained outside my hero’s disease, 
protected by my neurosis which, 
through writing, gave me happi- 
ness. ... I have always been happy. 
Even if I had been more honest 
with regard to myself at that mo- 
ment, I should still have written 
La Nausée. What I lacked was a 
sense of reality. I have changed 
since. I have slowly learned to ex- 
perience reality. I have seen chil- 
dren dying of hunger. Against a 
dying child, La Nausée carries no 
weight.” 

Kierkegaard started out by de- 
nouncing his church and wound 
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up in the textbooks as the expo- 
nent of ‘‘Christian existentialism,” 
as against Sartre’s ‘‘atheistic exis- 
tentialism’’. Today, Sartre stands 
in danger of the same fate. He 
would hate to hear his anguish for 
man called love. Worse, of course, 
is to hear his philosophy called 
humanism—or, worst of all, reli- 
gion. But the very heart of his so- 
cial philosophy, to choose free- 
dom for oneself is to choose free- 
dom for all mankind, is only a 
hairsbreadth (though a few mil- 
lion words) away from the Golden 
Rule. Having thrown the Holy 
Ghost out of the cellar, having 
found there is no God and no life 
after death, and having nonetheless 
opted for an engagement for the 
common benefit of mankind, he 
may now suffer the supreme indig- 
nity of being told: “‘You in the 
most real sense are truly religious.” 


ds the time-honored manner of 
Parisian writers, Sartre takes his 
ease at a sidewalk café near his 
left-bank apartment and scrib- 
bles new mots in his notebook. 
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To find the real wealth of Africa, 
look inside a classroom 


Africa’s most precious resource is her people with their 


tremendous thirst for knowledge. IBM found this out firsthand in a remarkable 


new school that is training students for a big role in Africa’s future. 


WHEN IBM OPENED its new African Education 
Centre recently, on the campus of the University of 
Ibadan in Western Nigeria, the applications came 
from all across the continent. In fact, they poured 
in. The young people of Africa are thirsting for a 
good education. 


They will get it at the IBM school. For IBM is put- 
ting youngsters from equatorial Africa through a 
vigorous—and valuable—kind of training. 


The students will master computer applications, to 


be sure. And this will equip them to handle Africa's 
mushrooming demand for data processing. 


(IBM systems are already computing government 
payrolls for Ghana, figuring out billing charges for 
a railway in Nigeria—and even cataloguing archeo- 
logical facts for a university.) 

But the eager students at Ibadan are absorbing far 
more. They are being trained in language. Mathe- 
matics. Economics. Business skills. In short, a well- 
rounded education. A diploma from Ibadan will be 


valuable. And it will be hard-earned, too. For three 
years of rigorous university teaching will be com- 
pressed into two. 


The graduates of Ibadan will take back to their 
young nations broad skills useful for solving com- 
plex problems of business and government. Really 
tough problems that face the new Africa. 

The school at Ibadan, though modest in size, is a 
reflection of IBM’s firm belief that education is the 
cornerstone of a successful society. 


IBM 





Flying to Tokyo with a Lufthansa Boeing Jet? 





New Delhi Bangkok Hong Kong 


How about a stop-over in New Delhi, Bangkok these fascinating cities you can experiencethe Rome on Monday, Wednesday or Friday with 
or Hong Kong? Your ticket won’t cost you one beauty andthe mystery ofthe East—andaboard very convenient connecting flights from all 
extra penny if you stop over in Karachi, New you'll enjoy the outstanding Lufthansa Service. major European cities. Your IATA travel agent 
Delhi, Calcutta, Bangkok or Hong Kong. In You can leave from Frankfurt, Dusseldorf or will be glad to advise you. DLK 4123 E 


Lufthansa 


German Airlines 
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MOVIES 
Japanese actors bow to their director—it’s Frankie! 


New Role for Sinatra-San 


O, a sun-dappled beach in Kau- 
ai, Hawaii, Frank Sinatra bowed 
formally to as tough-looking a 
bunch of Japanese infantrymen as 
ever dug in on a Pacific atoll. He 
and they are in one but the Brave, 
a World War II drama about U.S. 
Marines and Japanese soldiers. Si- 
natra plays a character role, as a 
sardonic, whisky-drinking medical 


corpsman. He is also making his 
debut as a director. In his long ca- 
reer he has been many things— 
from the idol of bobby-soxers to 
a latter-day actor of distinction. 
When Sinatra asked for the direc- 
tor’s job, Warner Brothers agreed, 
although some studio chiefs had 
misgivings. Said one, “We can hire 
a director for fifty grand, but Si- 


natra can do other things that are 
worth a fortune for us—so who 
needs him directing?’’ One person 
who did was Sinatra himself, who 
is beginning to feel his 48 years. 
“Tf I wanted to stay in this busi- 
ness,”’ he says, “‘I had to find some- 
thing else to do.”’ His cast thinks 
that he was fine, and the Japanese 
admiringly call him Sinatra-san. 
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SINATRA-SAN 





Grown, Germinated, Malted, Dried, Crushed, Brewed, 
Cooled, Yeasted, Fermented, Distilled, Extracted, 
Casked, Matured, Blended, Vatted, Married, Bottled 


in Scotland, and enjoyed everywhere in the world. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
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Now-—on the roads around the world, Rambler ’65 


A prestige car, uniquely a common-sense car—The 1965 Rambler is 
uniquely designed for distinguished travel on any of the roads of the 
world. Its impressive appearance lends prestige to every occasion. 
Its spacious room permits six people to travel in luxurious comfort. 

Yet, for all its prestige and luxury, the new Rambler is definitely 
a common-sense car. It has a modest price for a car so fine. It is built 
with the virtual rattle-free solidity of one-piece body construction. Its 
fuel economy is outstanding. It has special safety advantages includ- 
ing the Double-Safety Brake System; if one set is damaged, the other 


still works. Plus optional Disc Brakes on Classics and Ambassadors. 
Choice of six engines from 125 hp to 270 hp including the new 232 
cu.-in. Six that performs like an Eight. Choice of 3 wheelbases, 3 sizes 
... Rambler American, Classic, 
Ambassador. Ramblers uniquely 
combine prestige with common 
sense. See them for yourself 
at your Rambler dealer. Drive a 


new Rambler of your choice now. Dedicated to Excellence 
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AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48232, U.S.A. 
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Sits threw himself into directing with bantamweight enthusiasm. 
Al G’ Above he shows Japanese actor how to fall when struck in the leg by a 
Sten ny bullet. During lunch break, Sinatra practices a vigorous round of karate 
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GOLD LABEL with Actor Takashi Inagaki, who was once champion of western Japan. 
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BRITAIN’S LARGEST-SELLING SCOTCH WHISKY 
—enjoyed all over the world 
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There isn’t one secret. There are two. 


One is to smoke CLAN - the man’s tobacco that women also prefer. 
But we can’t keep this secret any more, now that millions of men 
around the world enjoy the rich, mild taste and unique aroma of CLAN. 


The second secret is ours and we'll keep it forever. It is the Niemeyers’ 
recipe (since 1819) for CLAN, a unique mixture of 18 of the world’s richest 
tobaccos. Though the secret is ours, the pleasure is all yours. 


Clan 


the pipe tobacco with the unique aroma 


available in more than 60 countries 


THEODORUS NIEMEYER LTD - Holland. Leading tobacco blenders since 1819 


EDIP 1076 . 
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CLUB SANDWICH SPECIAL! SINATRA-SAN 


At most hotels after a swim, they bring you fresh lime juice with ice and the Special Club 
sandwich. This is but one of the good things about hotels in India. They have air con- 
ditioning, refrigerators in every room, wonderful views—from your hotel at Agra you 
can see the Taj Mahal and sunbathe at the same time! New luxury hotels are being built 
all over India—the service, cuisine and facilities are setting standards by which you will 
judge other hotels all over the world. 





WHAT'S 
INDIA 
LIKE ? 


You get the best of the old and the exciting 
new India. You will stay in comfortable 
a modern hotels with air conditioning and all 


EXPENSIVE the usual amenities. 


There are wonderful restaurants, swimming 
INTERIOR DECO RATION pools, hot sunshine—everything you would 
want as a basis for your dream holiday. 

But Indi v« » thi 
on a wall are worth looking at. A lot oe Sedan Onees ere things: that enty 


of people think sight-seeing is boring, India has . . . elephants, bazaars, jungles, 
but not in India. The incredible | Jewelledpalaces, houseboats, Moghulgardens, 
wealthofancient monuments, temples | silk and jewellery merchants who bring their 
and palaces in India has to be seen to | shops to you: a hundred and one wonderful 
be believed; each one is different, things to do and see. 


each has a different story, each will Sek 
become a topic of conversation, an | YOu live in modern comfort, surrounded by 


experience to remember for always. | the exciting, mysterious magic of India. 


India 


THE MOST UNFORGETTABLE HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD 


It would be a pleasure to tell you more about 
India. Just send the coupon—we’ll do the rest. 






















Thousands of semi-precious stones 

























BUYING SILK 


Scarves, dress lengths or handbags, 
buying silk is an experience. You sit 
down and they unroll bales of silk. 
They unroll until you can’t think 
straight—and then they leave you to | J AQATESS ne reeeeecncnenretstenencnnnenanenenenenesenes 
think about it. They’ll bring you a ve COUMELY. cssssessesssersessetnsee 
drink while you think! TERS) LE3 


To: The Government of India Tourist Office, 
21 New Bond ‘Street, London, W.1 

or 8 Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris 9 

or 6 Frankfurt/Main, Baseler Strasse 46 

Please send me full information about holiday- 
ing in India. 







Sister playfully nuzzles his daughter Nancy, whose husband, 


the singer Tommy Sands, is co-starred as an overeager Marine 
lieutenant in the film. The director’s cousin Dick Sinatra and 
old rival Bing Crosby’s son Phil appear in bit parts in the picture. 
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The watch for men: 

Without a word of exaggeration, the Certina DS 

is the sturdiest watch in the world! Because of its 
‘floating movement'—a revolutionary shock ab- 
sorber—it withstands a shock which would ruin an 
ordinary watch with conventional shockproofing. 
This incomparable strength is further enhanced by the 
Certina’s super-waterproof case. Swim and dive 
as much as you like with a DS on your wrist, even 
at a depth of 650 feet the DS is still absolutely 
waterproof! 


B+C 


The world’s most 
shockproof watch 
CN To mV licias) golem coeds) 





As you would expect from a watch as modern as 
the Certina, it is automatic and has a calendar—no 
worries about winding or ever forgetting the date! 

If you are looking for a watch you can rely on, 

24 hours a day, 365 days a year, for a lifetime, the 
Certina DS is very much your sort of watch. 


Certina DS, Ref. 5810112, in 18 ct. gold, with 18 ct. 
gold bracelet or crocodile leather strap. Other DS models 
available in Golden Armour or stainless steel. 





The sturdiest watch in the world 


Treat yourself to a Certina 

The Certina range offers you a very wide choice of 
watches, from the delicate ladies’ cocktail watch to the 
tough sports model. Each watch in the Certina range 
is a perfect blend of sophistication and precision. 

You can pay more for a watch, but it's difficult finding 
one which gives better value than a Certina. 


Certina Kurth Fréres S.A., Grenchen SO, Switzer! ind 
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GREAT RESORTS IV 


The most beautiful place on earth 


still offers echoes of its siren song 





‘Tiberius at Capreae’’ 


by JAMES MORRIS 


Dee that little blob, to the right of the olives there, 
scudding over a blue, blue sea with the dim line of Posillipo 
behind it, and a glitter of distant windows in Naples? That's 
the helicopter to Capri—10 minutes from the mainland to 
the windy promontory of Damecuta, high above the Blue 
Grotto. There it goes over the bay: Ischia on the horizon, 
Vesuvius to the northeast, and a faint clatter of its rotors 
now, as it approaches your cliff top. You can just make out 
its three passengers, cameras at the ready, and see the pilot’s 
dark glasses behind his windscreen. It performs the journey 
six times each summer day: and every single passage that 
helicopter makes is a pilgrimage to the grave of a legend. 

We need not discuss the undoubted fact that the little is- 
land of Capri, 17 miles south of Naples, is the most beauti- 
ful place on earth. This has been universally recognized at 
least since the days of the Sirens, who had their choice of 
Homer's world and settled for these particular shores. Its 


waters so unbelievably blue, its gardens so sensually rich, 
its grottoes so romantic, its white villas set so delectably 
up hidden lanes, its smells so deliciously concocted of herbs, 
incense, roses, wines and earth, its red mullet so succulent, 
its spring flowers so heavenly, its air so magnificently clear, 
its rocks so properly savage—there is still nowhere quite 
like Capri, with its intoxicating sense of fertility, and its 
fields of prickly pear in the heat. Physically it remains in- 
comparable and makes almost all its rivals, from the Bal- 
earics to the Aegean, seem tawdry or uncouth upstarts. 
Most of us, though, have grown up with a particular vi- 
sion of Capri—a vision compounded between the two wars, 
ennobled by some good writing, spiced with a suggestion 
of erotic goings-on, and given a gloss by the inclusion of 
Capri in the itinerary of every rich man’s yacht, every cele- 
brated divorcee’s alimony, and every film star’s winter pub- 
licity. This particular Capri, essentially an emanation of 


CONTINUED 


Photographed for LIFE International by EVELYN HOFER 
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. avery small and steep island, almost two thousand feet high toward the middle.”’ 





‘“< . . at seems perfection passé...” 


typo 


the '20s and '30s, is fading fast, in a world that is becoming 
too small for islands and too blasé for myths. Every day, 
every flight, every travel agent’s booking weakens the old 
voluptuous allure of Capri and makes the island, linked now 
with the mainland by every device of gregarious tourism, a 
little less extraordinary. 

That helicopter hovers for a moment, fastidiously, and 
then descends upon an airport thronged with eager sight- 
seers—children by the score, families on outings, even a sol- 
itary donkey, saddled up for visitors, meditating among 
the sage and marjoram. It settles there silently, rotors still, 
while its pilot prepares for the return journey: and there 
are not a few lovers of the old Capri, romantics, snobs, 
artists or mere traditionalists, who would not mind creep- 
ing up on it unawares and shoving it over the cliff. 


las is a small and steep island, nearly 2,000 feet high 
toward the middle, less than a mile wide at its neck, four 
miles long from cape to cape. Set so conveniently off the 
Sorrento peninsula, it might have been designed by Nature 
as a hideaway. The Emperor Augustus, indeed, saw its ad- 
vantages so clearly that he went there to live and built him- 
self a variety of villas, and if we are to believe Tacitus 
and Suetonius, his successor Tiberius had a high old time 
there in his senility, arranging moonlight orgies in sea cav- 
erns, hurling disagreeable acquaintances down bottomless 
precipices and generally behaving in the way most of us 
would, if we happened to be aged Roman emperors. 

Then for several centuries this little Elystum was ignored 
by the world, mentioned only in the footnotes of the ob- 
scurer voyagers, and only halfheartedly threatened by Sara- 
cens and pirates. It was governed sometimes by the kings of 
Naples, sometimes by the rulers of Amalfi, sometimes by 
Normans, sometimes by Swabians, and for brief periods even 
by the British and the French. When the German travelers 
of the 19th Century rediscovered the place, it was still pris- 
tine and primitive. Its peasant population fished, grew vege- 
tables, made excellent wines and subsisted by a variety of 
happy crafts. The two little island villages, Capri and Ana- 
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‘*. | . talking German, English, French...’ 





“<a sweet and simple people...” 


capri, lived like toy towns among the vineyards, each with 
its church and its minute piazza, each cherishing a bitter 
and picturesque antipathy towards the other. The Capresi 
spoke a dialect all their own, mixed up with Greek words. 
They had a ruined monastery and a little harbor. They 
communicated with the mainland, as the Romans did, 
with simple hilltop semaphores, and sometimes even smoke 
signals. 

This was the time of the grand romantics, when Rous- 
seau's noble savage had been neither discredited nor de- 
tribalized. Their heads aswirl with Byronicrhythms, Rhine- 
land visions and pantheistic yearnings, the Germans adored 
Capri. It became, for several generations of German tourists, 
the prime goal of southern travel—the eye of the sun, the 
crux of the Grand Tour. It was a German, in 1826, who 
first made famous the Blue Grotto—a marine cave, accessi- 
ble only through a small hole in the cliff, whose astonishing 
phenomena of refraction so enraptured visitors that in no 
time at all lesser grottoes were being rechristened all over 
the island—the Green Grotto, the White Grotto, the Red 
Grotto, even the Obscure Grotto. Throughout the 19th 
Century, if you thought of Capri, you thought of grottoes: 
plus sunshine, young wine, Germans and Tiberius. 

Thus was founded the modern legend of Capri, but it 
reached its heady climax after the First World War, when 

CONTINUED 
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the island became, above all else, a place of voluntary exile 
for hedonists. They were not all rich hedonists. Somerset 
Maugham tells a cautionary tale about an English bank 
clerk who, coming into a 25-year annuity, gives everything 
up and goes to live on Capri. Living the lotus-life happily 
enough until the money dries up, he subsides into degraded 
poverty, and we leave him dying destitute and half-crazed 
on a hillside. Much wealth did, however, settle upon the 
island—and much hauteur, too. Umberto II of Italy loved 
the place, and regularly moved there with his entire court. 
Queen Victoria of Sweden was a frequent visitor. The Eng- 
lish aristocracy adopted the island, the grand white yachts 
of Empire lay frequently off the little harbor and one in- 
domitable peer, for a substantial wager, walked stark naked 
from Capri to Anacapri. Capri was essentially a residential 
resort, a place to spend the winter in, or live the whole year 
round. Many habitués had two houses indeed, within the 
3,000-odd acres of that opulent rock—one facing north, for 
the summer, the other with its back to the winter winds. 

And to capture this transient scene, to immortalize it as 
few pleasure havens have ever been saved from oblivion, a 
whole pack of writers fell upon the island—attended, as 
always, by those miscellaneous originals, charlatans and 
dilettantes who hang to the coattails of art. Norman Doug- 
las’ masterpiece South Wind is all about Capri, and so are 
two of Compton MacKenzie’s best books. D. H. Lawrence 
wrote a story about Capri, the Italian poetess Ada Negri 
celebrated the island in a famous cycle of poems. Axel 
Munthe told the semifictional story of his love affair with 
the place to such effect that The Story of San Michele has 
been translated into almost every literary language, and still 
sells bravely as a paperback after 35 years of success. Some 
600 books are said to have been written about Capri, at one 
time or another: and the island was even honored in the 
heyday of Impressionism by a serenade from Claude Debussy. 

Overlapping the villa life of the rich, a flourishing café 
society developed, and the little piazza of Capri, scarcely 
bigger than a large salon, became one of those half-dozen 
places on earth, where, if you sat long enough, you could 
expect to see all the famous walk by. Attracted by the 
presence of Norman Douglas, a notorious but most kindly 
pederast, sexual nonconformists of all kinds made the place 
their headquarters, and Ja dolce vita flourished among the 
rose gardens. Amiable eccentrics of many tastes postured 
the years away at the Gran Caffé, and now and then there 
arose among the foreign community one of those bitter 
antagonisms, clique against clique, that so often give tang 
to the artificial existence of idle expatriates. 

It was, in short, for those few of that dead world able to 
enjoy it, a proper little paradise: boats were infrequent, 
trippers were rare, the proletariat of Naples were subtly 
encouraged to go to Ischia instead, and probably nowhere 
in Europe felt cosier, warmer, more intimate and more fun 
than a table in the sun in that fortunate piazza. But it went 
the way of the dodo—by the pressures of historic evolution. 
Cast your eye to the right, now, and you will see a foaming 
and white scudding across the bay. It is the alzscafo from 
Naples, a hydrofoil that does the trip in half an hour with 
a truly magnificent panache. Down in the harbor below 
you, between a gray gunboat and a yacht, lies the morning 
vaporetto from the mainland, still hazy about the funnel. 
And here flooding into the piazza, pouring out of taxis, out 





of buses, out of horse carriages, out of the steep funicular 
that runs up from the waterfront—wearing floppy straw 
hats and rope-soled shoes and pink jeans and multifarious 
bangles—festooned with cameras, inquiring the price of 
swimsuits, unfolding maps, touching up their lipstick be- 
neath the campanile—talking German, English, French 
and every regional variety of Italian—young and old, bla- 
tant and demure, strait-laced and outrageous, earnest and 
frivolous and thrilled and sick-to-death-of-it-all—here past 
the café tables streams the first quota of the morning’s tour- 
ists, who may number, on an average summer day in the 
1960s, anything up to 3,000 at a go. 
Three of them came in the helicopter. 


So another Capri has evolved, to meet the exigencies of 
an age in which 17 miles of water scarcely counts as wet. 
There ts still a small foreign community on the island. There 
are still a few artists, here and there, and sometimes a visit- 
ing writer pokes his way about those old haunts of the 
storytellers. Capri has geared itself, though, to the require- 
ments of mass travel, and in particular of the package tour, 
in which everything is arranged by the travel agency and 
nothing is left to whim. A motor road connects Capri and 
Anacapri, their old feuds long since buried, and along it 
the taxis and open-roofed buses roar with a perpetual blast- 
ing of horns and showy changing of gears. They have even 
built a highway down to the Blue Grotto, half of whose 
point used to be that you could go there only in a boat, 
with a colorful Capri fisherman, wearing a striped shirt 
and no shoes, to row you there in a cloud of anecdote. The 
shopkeepers of the two villages, once so modest and un- 
obtrusive, have learned the technique of pounce and in- 
gratiation—'' No need to buy! No need to buy! Come inside 
and see my little shop!"’ Prices have reached, and even sur- 
passed, the classically ruinous standards of Venice herself. 
So few Capresi bother to go to sea any more that most of 
the fish is imported from Naples with the tourists, and half 
the wine sold behind a Caprese label comes in fact from the 
mainland. There is a chairlift to the summit of Mount So- 
laro, the highest point in the island, and a shop near the 
piazza at Capri where you may have your eyelashes dyed. 
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Skyscrapers! 


Europeans visiting New York and other American cities have always 
been impressed by the man-made mountains that soared toward the 
sky. Today this American idea of building up instead of out is being 
adopted in many countries, and tall buildings are seen in more and 
more cities throughout the world. So too are drinks made with another 
American contribution to the social scene: bourbon whiskey. 
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a 'ENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
; SOURBON WHISKEY © 


a4 DISTILLED BY 
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Bourbon! 


In America, bourbon is enjoyed many ways: straight, on the rocks, 
with soda or other mixes, and in cocktails. Knowing bourbon drinkers 
—both in the United States and in Europe—always specify Old Grand- 
Dad, ‘“‘Head of the Bourbon Family,” as the finest of fine whiskies. If 
you have not yet discovered the unique character of Old Grand-Dad 
Bourbon Whiskey, you’ve an interesting discovery ahead. Tonight? 


A PREMIER PRODUCT DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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The old hands loathe it all. They badly miss the stylish 
old days, and sometimes wish King Umberto were back on 
the throne of Italy. Capri, they say, is theirs no longer: the 
tourist agencies have usurped the island, and all is vulgar 
mechanics. Scores of villas have been turned into pensions. 
Almost every month some well-known foreign resident 
leaves for home, with tears and hugs in the piazza, and an 
agitated jangling of bracelets. Capri rarely appears now- 
adays in the repertoires of the novelists. Outclassed by St. 
Tropez, Marbella and points east, its name is no longer a 
prurient word, and even the tales of old Tiberius are sys- 
tematicallybeing debunked. Mediterraneanism,as Nietzsche 
dubbed the southern movement of European art, has shifted 
its focus eastward, to Greece, Turkey and Durrell’s Alex- 
andria. No electronic Debussy now finds his inspiration 
here. The Blue Grotto probably hasn't been painted for 
years. Norman Douglas lies beneath the cypresses in the 
little cemetery of Capri. 


So it seems at first—perfection passé. The peasants of 
Capri, though, have been so miraculously enriched that 
less than 20 miles from the blotched miseries of Naples 
there are virtually no poor; the average workingman feels 
no resentment; and the casual visitor, too, if he has a day 
or two to spare and kick his heels, may find that if the old 
Capri is almost dead, the new one can still be halfway to 
most people’s idea of Heaven. 

For there remains a compulsive fascination to this minute 
but infinitely famous place. The very first person I saw in 
the piazza of Capri, when I arrived there for the first time in 
my life, was a well-known English politician, with a name 
familiar the world over, hunched over a Cinzano, among 
the London papers, lost in the enthrallment of electoral 
prospects. I was not surprised to see him there, for somehow 
Capri retains a stature beyond its size, and if you spend half 
an hour in the piazza in the spring, before the summer 
crowds destroy its intense and toylike charm, you may still 
feel yourself to be sitting in one of the special places of 
the world. 

Here comes Hans Spiedel, a cheerful deaf-mute, once a 
well-known ballet dancer in Austria, now queerly slung 
about with amulets and satchels and roaming the piazza 
like an elfin sage. There is Baron Cottrau, who keeps an 
antique shop along the road, and presides over a circle of 
admirers at a corner table of the Gran Caffé. There goes 
the Countess Bismarck, and there is Lady Archibald, and 
there is Gracie Fields, the English singer, and there the 
American plutocrat who made his pile with cat food. In- 
numerable elderly ladies in corduroy scarves, bead neck- 
laces and a great deal of rouge embrace each other noisily 
among the waiters. A priest in a shovel hat walks purpose- 
fully out of one alley and into another. Three exquisite 
young Neapolitans, looking like dissolute Bourbon princes, 
lounge catlike over their coffees, watching the girls go by. 
Outside the little police station a solitary gendarme gravely 
stands, and at her balcony beside the bell tower the bored 
operator at the public telephone office, short of customers, 
leans on the parapet and does her nails. There are silks in 
one little shop, straw hats in another, flowers in pots 
around the corner, newspapers from half of Europe, cheeses 


on strings and meat on hooks in the shadow of the passage- 
way to the funicular. 

And through it all, with shopping baskets and fine broad 
shoulders, the ordinary Capresi bustle about their business 
—still, for all the corrosions of easy money and celebrity, 
a surprisingly sweet and simple people. They give to the 
island, even now, an underlying sense of pagan innocence 
—the same folk-setting against which, down the centuries, 
the pleasures of despots and sybarites must always have 
blazed with such crimson emphasis. 

Capri 1s still a place where you may take long solitary 
walks in scented sunshine, where cows are still to be found 
pensive in lonely sheds on cliff tops, where flowers are 
everywhere, and gentle people, where geckos flicker and 
cocks crow, where the cabman will proudly show you his 
brand new barouche, tailor-made on the mainland, where 
medieval alleyways are still crooked and suggestive, and 
country lanes go meandering around the villas, through 
the prickly pears and the wisteria, over a ridge and around 
a vineyard, beyond the great rocks of the Faraglioni, where 
the rare blue lizards of Capri live, until at last you are 
deposited, breathless and elated, upon that magnificent 
high promontory, looking over to Sorrento, where Tiberius 
built the most spectacular of his palaces, and threw sev- 
eral of his more irritating supplicants headlong into the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. 

Capri is ruined, say those who knew it in another era, 
and anyway Tiberius never did anything of the sort: but for 
those who visit the island for the first time today and can 
cock an ear beyond the motor horns and the tourist patter, 
it still offers distinct and delectable echoes of its siren song. 
And here is a personal confession: for my own tastes, one of 
the most exciting experiences in Europe today is to land on 
Capri in the helicopter, sweeping in so debonair over that 
miraculous blue sea, whirring gently into the sage, and 
emerging from the aircraft, warmth and freshness all about 
you, to find yourself face to face with that donkey. 


Gracie Fields’s pool: ‘*. . 


. & flourishing café society... 





SOLD AND SERVICED IN 111 COUNTRIES 





Ocean Star (Model 4047). In stainless steel or yel- 
low Midoluxe. Silvery or gilt dial. Design registered. 





Will you be among the first 
to wear this newest Mido Ocean Star watch ? 


From the moment you see it on your wrist, this 1964 model Mido will win you breakable Ocean Star crystal seals the watch air tight in front. 

over. And when you wear it, don’t be surprised at the admiring comments it This new Ocean Star—like all Mido watches for men and women—is also self- 
provokes — especially when you take it swimming with you. winding. You'll never have to remember to wind your watch again! And you won’t 
Unmistakably masculine, with broad, glistening hands faceted identically to the have to remember the date either—the Ocean Star calendar does it for you. 
virile yet elegant hour markers. And so precisely fashioned that the minute hand Visit your jeweller and ask to see this newest Mido. Try it on. Own it! Each com- 
merges with each marker to form a single unbroken line. pliment you'll receive is a compliment to your own good taste in selecting it. 

Yes, you can swim with it, too—every Mido is 100% waterproof. What makes it Mido G. Schaeren & Co. S.A., Bienne, Switzerland 

so? Turn the watch over and observe: the back doesn’t come off. Because it doesn’t Mido Watch Company of America, Inc., 777 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


— because there is no seam in back of the case—water can’t seep in. And the un- 


THE WATERPROOF WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WIND 
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BROKEN BONES 


SEE NEXT PAGE 


SPLINT continueD 


HANDY SPLINTS BY 
HUFF AND PUFF 


The make-believe accident victim on the previous page is 
demonstrating the first major innovation in the first-aid art 
of splinting since primitive man learned to shore up broken 
limbs with sticks. Recently put on the market by two medical 
supply houses, the new splints are cushiony sleeves of plastic 
that can be blown up like balloons around a fractured arm 
or leg to hold it immobile until the patient can be taken to 
a hospital. Unlike bulky metal or wooden splints that fit 
nicely enough into ambulances but make an awkward load 
for foot soldiers, ski patrols or hiking Boy Scouts, the new 
balloon-style splints fold into handy kits and weigh next to 
nothing. They come in various sizes and shapes for wrists, 
ankles, arms and legs, and there is even one made expressly 
for horses (page 86). Because the plastic is transparent, the 
oe A “ doctor can make his examination and take X rays without re- 
ww awa me ‘ moving the splints—until it is time to apply the plaster cast. 
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THE CENTURY 
BRANDY -LIQUEUR 
DISTILLED FROM THE 
LEGENDARY GOLDEN 
GRAPES OF ATTICA 


Greece’s Proudest Export 


“'METAXA,, imported by : U.S.A. : Austin, Nichols & Co., 
Inc. New York -CAMADA: Liquor Boards of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Saskatchewan, British Columbia, Alberta - BA- 
HAMAS: The Cellars Wineshops Ltd., Nassau - BERMUDA: 
Hand, Arnold, Ltd., Hamilton - SOUTH AMERICA ; Panama g A GREEK SPECIALTY LIQUEUR 
Internacional Tagaropulos S.A.,Colon- NETHERLAND AN- Paobucr OF Nalgas 
TILLES : N.C. Wathey, R. Johannes, Henri Vialenc, Philips- 
burg, St. Maarten - BRITISH WEST INDIES : Hilarvic Associ- 
ates, Thatch Islands - REPUBLICA DOMINICANA: Casa 
Velasquez, C. Por A., Santo Domingo - PHILIPPINES: A. 
Soriano y Cia, Manila. - AUSTRALIA : John Cawsey 6 Co. 
Pty. Ltd., Sydney - George H. Adams & Co. Pty. Ltd., 
Melbourne - G. F. Cleland Sons Ltd., Adelaide - AFRICA 
& MIDDLE EAST: Ethiopia, G. Sfakianos, Addis Ababa, - 
Southern Rhodesia, Allied Distributors (Pvt) Ltd/, Salisbury - 
South Africa, Avrons South Africa (Pty) Ltd., Maitland 
Cape - Congo, Cinzano- Congo S. C.P.R.L., Léopoldville 
-Cyrenaica & Libya, Cyrenaica Wine & Trading Co. Ben- 
ghazi - Sudan, Abu Shams Stores, Wad Medani - Irak, Abdul ~ 
Massih E. Jwaideh, Baghdad, - CYPRUS: Améthyst, Nico- 
sia- EUROPE : MALTA : Capt. A. Caruana, Valetta - ITALY: 
Ss. lL Lv. A. Di V. & G. S. Bianchi, Milan - SPAIN: 
Comérica S. L., Madrid - GERMANY : Levante Weinkontor, 
Wuerzburg. - HOLLAND & LUXEMBOURG: Ciéoméne Ari- 
djis, Utrecht - IRELAND ; Bartley Dunne, Dublin - DENMARK : mth 
Erik Andersen, Copenhagen K.- NORWAY : Leif H. Stram, 15 
Oslo - SWEDEN : Axel Tegnér & Son A. B., Stockholm - FIN- 





Skier’s splint (above), distributed by Parke, Davis & Company, 
zips up the front and is shaped to fit over a bulky boot. Be- 
low, a full arm splint made by the Kendall Company can be 
slipped on and then inflated by mouth at the scene of an accident. 





BY APPOINTMENT 


LAND: O/Y Heinr. Frentz A/B., Helsinki.-ICELAND: Cosmos TO oH. M, THE 
Ltd., Reykjavik KING OF GREECE 


SS. &E. & A. METAXA DISTILLERIES PIRAEUS - GREECE 


PLEASE WRITE US FOR FREE METAXA INSPIRED RECIPES BOOKLET 
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Don't wait for your favorite season to come to you, 
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Whatever time of year it is, there can be 
a snowy trail or a sandy beach waiting for 
you at the end of a Boeing jetliner flight. 
Boeing jets, in fact, fly to more than 200 
cities in 100 countries where many an attrac- 
tive bargain awaits the off-season traveler. 


vo to It. 


(Not to mention the attractive off-seasor 
rates offered by many airlines.) 
Record-breaking Boeing jets put the 
whole world in range of even a two-week 
vacation. You'll arrive refreshed, ready for 
fun, with your whole vacation ahead of you. 


Now flying Boeing jets: Air Afrique, Air Algerie, Air Congo, Air France, 
Air-India, Air Madagascar, All Nippon, American, Ansett-ANA, Avianca, 
BOAC, Braniff, BWIA, Continental, Eastern, El Al, Ethiopian, Indian, 
Trish, LIA, Lufthansa, National, Nigeria, Northeast, Northwest, Pacific 
Northern, PIA (Pakistan), Pan American, Qantas, Sabena, Saudi Arabian, 
South African, TAA (Australia), TAP, TWA, United, Varig, Western, World, 
In service later with: JAL, Pacific Southwest. 


SEIDEN SOTVMLIS 


LONG-RANGE 707 + MEDIUM - RANGE 720 - SHORT-RANGE 727 
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PRODUCE OF HOLLAND 


APRICOT BOLS has 
the flavour of summer 
and the sun’s own 
warmth. Almost four 
centuries of skill and 
loving care created the 
exquisite tastethattells 
you: Nothing less than 
APRICOT BOLS will 
do. Many other BOLS 
favouriteshaveequally 
finereputations: BOLS 
Cherry Brandy and 
Creme de Menthe, 
BOLS Z.O. Genever, 
Sloe Gin, Advockaat 
and Silver Top Dry Gin 
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Balloon splint is applied to horse’s shank by handler who in- 
flates it with a rubber bulb compressor. Splint is useful not 
only for fractures but to contain swelling from strains or sprains. 





You don’t have to buy studio-size equipment to get studio-like 
sound reproduction. And here is a tape recorder that proves 
it. The Sanyo MR-909 4-track stereophonic tape recorder pro- 
duces sound quality way out of proportion to its size. Its output 
transformerless circuitry is fully transistorized (14 transistors 
and 4 diodes), developing three watts (undistorted) of output 
power per stereo channel. A new type speaker system consists 


From an Extraordinary Tape Recorder 


PHONIC TAPE RECORDER 
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MODEL MR-909 


of two 4-inch free edge permanent dynamic speakers, enclosed 
in acoustically matched cabinets. Free edge speakers are small 
in size, yet capable of greater efficiency than larger speakers. 
Other outstanding features in the 2-speed Sanyo MR-909 include 
lightness of weight (only 15 pounds) for portability, and easy 
operation—a single lever changes all modes of operation. 


*Its uniqueness makes the Sanyo MR-909 a standout... anywhere. 


SANYO ELECTRIC CO., LTD. OSAKA, JAPAN INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: SANYO ELECTRIC TRADING CO., LTD. 








ZEE CLICK ZEE 


MOTORIZED SHOOTING 
IS THE LATEST IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


The RICOH AUTO SHOT and the AUTO HALF, both motorized, compact 
and equipped with a sensitive Electric Eye make picture-taking a 
thrilling hobby for everyone—men, women, even children. The RICOH 
system is so simple. The motor advances the film. Just pull the 
camera out of your pocket or handbag, aim and click—you have a 
picture that will live forever in your memories. 


<AUTO SHOT> 


The world’s most compact 35mm 
full-frame camera which takes 15 
pictures with one full winding of 
its powerful spring motor. Besides 
these features, it is equipped with 
the revolutionary Flash-Kap, the 
lens cap which turns into a flash 





, : ae gun. 
RICOH AUTO SHOT 


<AUTO HALF> 


The motorized half-frame camera 
which takes 25 pictures with one 


full winding of the springs, and : 
can be carried in a shirt-pocket. RICOH AUTO HALF 
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With the Fixed Focus, you just i _ on 








snap. With the Zone Focus, sim- / 
ply adjust the distance clearly 
marked in the viewfinder. The 


Electric Eye does the rest. Chess ; 
aa eee 
RICOH AUTO HAL 


Fixed Focus 
Your Mark of Quality 





Please write for colorful catalogue. 
(FRicow _) RICOH COMPANY, LTD. 
TOKYO JAPAN 


RICOH INDUSTRIES, U.S.A., INC. RICOH S.A. 
432, Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. Piazza Diaz 1, Milan, Italy 
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IN THE 
NEXT 
ISSUE OF 





Space, Part Lil 


The strange mechanisms that will trans- 
port man on his explorations of the uni- 
verse are being built, and the engineering 
obstacles are toppling under the onslaught 
of man’s ingenuity. The calculations can 
be made with exquisite precision. There 
remains, however, a barrier which lends it- 
self neither to calculation nor precision— 
the human body. In the next issue LIFE In- 
ternational will show how science is at- 
tempting to assess and to forestall the 
hazards the body will encounter in space. 


ALSO IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
MARC CHAGALL 


His work in color 
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STOCKHOLM AS SEEN FROM THE TOWN HALL 


Wherever you go... there it as! 


Canadian Club. It’s the world’s lightest 
whisky, too... you can stay with it all eve- 
ning long, in short ones before dinner, in tall 
ones after. You owe it to yourself to start 


In Sweden, as in 87 lands, Canadian Club is 
“The Best In The House.” Why this whisky’s 
universal popularity? No other whisky in the 
world rewards you with such distinctive fla- 





. ° 5 By APPOINTMENT = 5 = ; 7 7 
vour — for no other whisky tastes quite like 10 HeR MAJEStY QUEEN ELIZABETH T enjoying Canadian Club this very evening. 


SUPPLIERS OF “CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA 


DISTILLERS OF FINE WHISKIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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Unique 
charcoal filters _« 











For real 
tobacco taste 
let yourself go 
with Riggio 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF THE WERLD'S FIRST KING SIZE CIGARETTE 
4 
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